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A SHALL work, like the present, needs little preface. 
The design of the writer is sufficiently indicated by the 
title-page and its two mottoes — one from the pen of 
Niebuhr, whose brief but masterly sketch of the reign 
of Constantine, in his Lectures on the History of 
Rome, makes us regret that he has not left behind 
more copious notices of the period ; and the other 
from that of our own Milton, in whose writmgs there 
are so many allusions to the character and legislation 
of Constantine, all of them distinguished by his 
characteristic wisdom and genius. 

Among the many references to the subject of this 
biography in the literature of our country, there is no 
separate work devoted to the record of his life. It 
seemed desirable, therefore, that one should be fur- 
nished; not too extended, yet sufficiently copious to 
put the public generally in possession of the main 
incidents of his career, and sufficiently authenticated 
by references to competent authorities to sustain the 
investigations of the more critical. 

Besides consulting contemporary historians, the 
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Author has occasionally examined the statements of 
later ecclesiastical writers, and such modem works as 
relate to the general subject. He feels greatly in- 
debted to Gibbon, whose account of the life and 
times of Constantine is so full, and, on the whole, so 
impartial, that, had the nature of his work admitted of 
a more biographical disposition of the several parts, 
little else would have been needed than to extract the 
portion which relates to him ; and to Manso, whose 
compendious narrative and invaluable appendices have 
thrown so much light upon controverted facts and 
dates. 

It only remains to state, that the Author has avoided 
citations &om original authorities, in the foot-notes, as 
much as possible ; and that he has been spared much 
labour in the passages quoted from Eusebius, by 
availing himself of the translations recently published 
by the Messrs. Bagster, to whose valuable series of 
the Greek Ecclesiastical Historians he would take this 
opportunity of directing the attention of the public. 

Chbistchurch, 
Januaiy, 1852. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE INTEREST ATTACHING TO THE DEEDS OF C0N8TANTINE — HIS 
GENIUS, F0ETUNE8, GENERALSHIP AND TALENT FOR GOVERN- 
MENT— HIS ADYANCEMEirr TO SUPREME POWER IN THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE — ^HIS RELATION TO THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION — ^THB CON- 
DITION OF ITS PROFESSORS BEFORE HIS TIME — THE CHANGE HE 
EFFECTED AND ITS INFLUENCE — THE TWOFOLD OBJECT OF THE 
PRESENT BIOGRAPHY. 

Although more than fifteen centuries, crowded with 
stirring events and illustrious as well as infamous names, 
intervene between the age of Gonstantine and our own, the 
interest created by his peculiar deeds, instead of dying out 
from the minds of men, may, without exaggeration, be said 
to increase every day. 

It is not difficult to account for this. His genius, acknow- 
ledged both by admirers and enemies, and of which Niebuhr 
has spoken so emphatically in the impartial estimate he has 
given of his character; his fortunes, so eventful, and, in 
many respects, especially in his early life, so romantic ; his 
brilliant successes as a general, not unworthy of mention 
together with those of Alexander and Caesar, Charlemagne 
and Napoleon ; his rare talent for government, which won 
the notice of the more sagacious, and excited the jealousy 
of the world's rulers, while he was yet a young man ; all 
these things, each of which is sufficient to cast lustre upon 
his name, combine to render the story of his life one of 
permanent attraction. 

Constantino found the vast Roman empire nominally 
one, but really in many hands. Step by step, he ascended 
to the place of supreme power, and became sole ruler, with 

B 
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a dominion which included all Europe and a larg^e portion 
of Afiia and Africa, extending from Britain on the west to 
Persia on the east. The circumstances through which this 
came to pass are not without interest even at this remote 
period of time. But none of these things, nor all together, 
have equal interest with the one item of his policy in 
reference to the Christian religion and its professors. It 
is this chiefly that perpetuates his memory, or rather that 
seryes to revive it with each successive generation, as the 
nature and history of that religion come under fresl^ survey ; 
the one feature sufficiently prominent to arrest attention, 
were all the rest of little moment, or even unworthy of 
notice. 

The predecessors of Constantine, with few exceptions, 
had regarded Christianity with a hostility as fierce as it 
was singular. It was a proscribed religion. Its professors 
were treated as atheists. Its fellowship was branded as 
ignominious. To patronize, to subsidize, it, had nevep 
entered into their thoughts. To exterminate it, if that 
could be accomplished, was their sole aim. All other 
religions, however gross, were tolerated. All the varieties 
of pagan superstition received the formal sanction of Rome.* 
But the followers of Jesus of Nazareth were persecuted to 
the death, as the most pertinacious of heretics, and their 
faith was condemned as a most perverse and extravagant 
superstition, t In fines, imprisonment, torture, and mar- 
tyrdom, many thousands of confessors suffered at the hands 
of their fellow men, imder the operation of unjust laws and 
edicts. The storms of persecution followed one another in 
rapid succession, and only at brief intervals was there any 
intermission. 

The religion of Jesus survived these .severities. It even 
made rapid progress. The many sublime examples of 

* Neander and Gieseler discredit Tertullian's statement, that 
Tiberius proposed a bill to the senate, ** that Christ should be re- 
ceived amongst the Boman gods." 

t Pliny speaks of Christianity as a superstitiopravaetimmodica, 
and of the firmness of Christians as pertinacem certe et inflexibilem 
obstinationem ; Epist. lib. z. ep. 96. 
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hfiroic fortitode in ekcQinstAnceB oi ssngnumry opposition, 
eombined witii the eompmutlve ponty «od benovolenee of 
the ohristdaBi ehayacter, operated powerMly in fitTOur of 
the truth ; and numbers were won o^mt to the fikith, b j the 
conviction that a rdigion wMch< <^ered no seenlair advan- 
tages, and yet tnustained itB a^srents nnd^ the most 
appalling trials, must needs be divine. 

When Ck)iis<i8atme, therefoze, came to the throne of the 
Ceesars, cfariBtamty may be said to have established itself, 
although not unmodified since its first promnSgation, as a 
moral power which couid not be destroyed. In what light 
he regarded it, the overtures he made to its clergy and 
professors, the edicts he sent Ibrth in its Ibvonr, the wealth 
he devoted to its advancement, the interference he practiBed 
in relation to its formal development, and the results attend- 
ing these things, traceable throughout the whole course of 
its subsequent histoiy down to ti^e present day, are poiAts 
of primary importance to all who would form a correct 
opinion on one of the most momentous of all questions. 

Indeed, the name of Constantine marks an era in the 
history of Christianity aad the church. His age vms 
emphatically an age of transition; the necessary result 
of the new relations between Christianity and the state, 
originated by himself. A greater change cannot be ima- 
gined than that which took place under his auspices. The 
outcast and the outlaw were introduced to the tables of 
princes, arrayed in purple and fine linen, aad invested with 
titles of distinction and honour. Doctrines, that a little 
while ago were spoken of with scorn as fanatical, were now 
made the theme of discussion and the matter of legislation 
in the gravest courts of the empire. Ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments that for two centuries had been conducted, more or 
less, in secret, through fear of the secular power, were now 
submitted to imperial revision and sanction, and rendered 
binding with all the force of law. Property that had been 
filched away from it^ possessors on account of an obnoxious 
religion, was now restored tenfold, and augmented by dona- 
tions from the treasury of the empire. And a profession 
that was formerly the badge of ignominy, the butt of 
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irony, and the passport to martyrdom, became the most 
honourable and enviable of all professions. In a sense not 
very remote from that in which the expressitMi was origi- 
nally employed, the oflGsnoe of the cross had ceased. 

Whetiier a transition so remarkable is to be regarded as 
one of natmnl and necessary development— necessary, that 
is, either then or at some subsequent period; or whether it 
is to be regarded as the formal commencement of a pre- 
dicted anti-christian phase of the church, depends on ether 
considerationB than those which history furnishes. The 
present biography, without Altering upon the discussion 
of those considenitioQs, has mainly for its olgect such a 
detail of the whole truth in relation to Gonstantine's deal- 
ings with the church, as will materially assist aU candid 
inquirers in coming to a just conclusion. 

While, therefore, a complete account ef the life of Con- 
stantine will be presented to the reader, or as complete an 
one as the materials that hare descended to our time afford, 
the chief space will be allotted to that period and those acts 
which lend it so much interest, after so many centuries 
have passed away. 



CHAPTER 11. 

BIBTH OP CONSTANTDTB— DISPUTES BE8PECTIN0 THE PLACE OP HIS 
BIRTH AND THE &ANK OP HIS MOTHER — BOTH POINTS NOW 
SETTLED— OBSCURTIT OP THIS PERIOD OP HIS HISTORY — ^LriTLE 
KNOWN OP HIS MOTHER, HELENA — THE PAMELT AND CHARACTER 
OP HIS PATHER, 00NBTANTIV8 — EARLY EDUCATION OP CON- 
8TANTINB— BVENTS DURING HIB INPANOY AND BOYHOOD — HIS 
PATHER BECOMES GOTBBNOB OP DALMATIA — DIOCLETIAN BE- 
COMES BMFE&OBr--THB INPLUENCB OP THIS EVENT ON OONSTAN- 
TINE's PORTUNES — THE NEW SYSTEM OP OOTERNMENT INTRO- 
DUCED BY DIOCLETIAN — THE PATHER OP CONSTANTINE BECOMES 
C.SSAR— ^THE REPUDIATION OP HELENA. A.D. 274—292. 

CONSTANTINE the Great was bom on the 28th of February, 
A.D. 274.* The place of his birth, and the country and 
rank of one at least of his parents, have furnished occasion 
for much learned discussion. British antiquarian and eccle- 
siastical writers, from William of Malmesbury, down to 
''honest old Fuller," concur in claiming for their own 
country the honour of his nativity, and dignify his mother 
wiih. the title of a British princess. Not a few foreign 
writers, also, who cannot be supposed to have any national 
prejudices in favour of such an opinion, agree with them. 
But when they come to particulars, they differ so from one 
another, and make out so imperfect a story, that the number 
of testimonies serves rather to dissipate than to confirm the 
conclusion at which they haye arriTed. Whether the 
event took place at London, York, or Colchester, and 

* Manio'8 Leben Constantins des Ghrossen, pp. 341, 374, where 
the reasons for this date are giyen. 
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what particular current of royal blood flowed in the infJEUit 
veins, they cannot positiyely determine.* 

It is now generally believed that Constantine was bom at 
Naissus, a well-known town in Moesia, at that time part of 
Dardania. The modem name of the place is Nissa, in 
Turkey, at the foot of a mountain-range separating Servia 
from Bulgaria. The situation of Naissus, about equally 
distant frt>m the Euxine, the ^gean, and the Adriatic, and 
looking towards the territories occupied by the warlike 
Ooths and Sarmatians, whose incursions into the civilized 
world were frequentiy made in that direction, rendered it a 
post of some importance. Only a few years before the birth 
of Constantine a great battie had been fought in its neigh- 
bourhood, between the army of Claudius Gothicus and the 
barbarians, in which fifty thousand of the latter were slain, 
and four times the number routed or taken captive. 

It is also agreed amongst scholars, that the mother of 
Constantine, whose name was Helena, was of lowly origin, 
and a native of Bousillon, on the frontier between Frtmce 
and Spain. Ambrose, who wrote a few years after Con- 
stantine's death, speaks of it as a well-known fact that she 
was an innkeeper; and most contemporary writers affirm 
that she became the lawful wife of Constantius.t 

This is almost all that has been ascertained respecting 
these matters. It would have been interesting to have 
known more of the circumstances relating to the birth and 
maternal parentage of so celebrated a person; but the 
records of this period are so defective or contradictory that 
nothing certain can be deduced from them. The great 
events of the brief but brilliant career of Aurelian, who 

* See Fuller's Church History, book i. cent. 4, sects. 16^A9, 
for those authorities. 

t See the oTidence on this subject in Oifobon's History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Eoman Empire, chap. 24; aad Manso's 
Lebeu Coustantins des Ghrosseu, pp. 289 — ^291. Gibbon makes her 
to have been an innkeeper's daughter ; but Ambrose speaks of her 
as ttabtUariaf in Condon, iv. ftro variit €ictionibuaf p. 123. Paris, 
1661. Nlebuhr mentions Bousillon as her native place, (Lectures 
on the History of Rome, (Schmltz,) lect. 78.) 
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wius at that tune emperor of Borne, still remain in ohroiio- 
logical disorder ; it is not likely, therefore, that the fortunes 
of a compatively obscure, though noble, Dardanian family 
should be better kno^ni. At a later period, in oonsequenoe 
of the celebrity of her son, Helena acquired a name in 
history. Her conversion from paganism to ohzistianily 
through her son's influence, her munificent acts of piefy, 
the respect paid to her by Constantine during her life, the 
peaceful drcumstances attending her death, at the adyanced 
age of eighty, and the more than filial reverence with 
which he cherished her memory, have been fiilly related by 
Eusebius.* Neither does there appear any good reason to 
doubt, that Constantine owed much of the vigour and 
energy that characterised him, to the constitutional tem- 
perament and the careful nurture and training of his mother. 

The father of Constantine was Constantius, of whom we 
shall have to speak freqaently in the course of our biogra- 
phy—a remarkable and, in many respects, truly noble man, 
who rose from the ranks of the army to become one of the 
August!, or chief rulers of the empire. His father, Eutropius, 
was of a noble family in Dardania. His mother, Claudia, 
was the daughter of Crispus, brother of the celebrated 
emperor Claudius Gothicus, already referred to. 

Little, however, is known of him at this period. Accord- 
ing to some he was twenty-four years old, but according to 
others only eighteen, when Constantine was bom.t It seems 
probable that he entered early on that course of military 
service in which he so much distinguished himself^ trusting 
his son to the care of his wife, Helena, and to such precep- 
tors as the neighbourhood of Naissus might afford.]: 

* Life of Constantiiie, (Bagster,) book iii. chap. 43 — 47. 

t Most authorities mentioii *' about a.d. 250/' as the time when 
Constantine was bom; but Manso says, " It is not known in what 
year," although he unhesitatingly states that he was in his 
eighteenth year when Constantine was bom. (Leben Constantins 
des Grossen, p. 10, compared with p. 336.) 

X Frocopius, the secretary of Belisarius, and prefect of Constanti> 
nople, under Justinian, ▲.n. 562, mentions Drepanum, a sea-port in 
Bithynia, as Constantine's nursing-place. (De Jidificiis Jostiniaai, 
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initiation, under the most favourable auspices, into the art 
of war. A few particulars are necessary on this subject. 

Although Diocletian was raised to the throne by the 
voice of the eastern army, and united the suffirages of the 
western legions also, on the death of Carinus, a few months 
later, he felt his position one of great difficulty and inse- 
curity. The unsettled state of the government had en- 
couraged insurrection amongst the soldiers, and hostility 
in nearly every extremity of the empire. In order to con- 
solidate his power and, at the same time, to facilitate its 
operations over his vast dominions, he nominated Maxi- 
mianus HercuHus, a brave but ambitious general, as his 
coadjutor, giving him first the title of Ceesar, and after- 
v^ards of Augustus. This last promotion was publicly 
celebrated at Nicomedia, his favourite residence, in a.d. 286. 
The measure adopted was not without its advantages ; but, 
in the course of the ensuing six years, the dangers that 
menaced the empire thickened on every hand, threatening 
its unity and its very existence. In Egypt and the valley 
of the Nile, at Carthage and amongst tiie clans of Mount 
Adas, in Gaul and along all the northern boundaries of 
Europe, disturbances, more or less serious, demanded the 
strong hand of power to settle them ; while the Persian 
monarch had recovered Mesopotamia, and was seeking to 
regain possession of the whole of Asia Minor. In the midst 
of these troubles, Diocletian determined upon the extension 
of the plan already adopted, by augmenting the number of 
rulers and dividing the responsibilities of empire between 
them. The plan ultimately fixed upon, and carried into 
effect in a.d. 292, was to distribute the ruling power amongst 
four persons, two of whom were to have the highest 
honours, and to be entitled Augusti, while the remaining 
two were to be second only to the former, and to be entitied 
Caesars. At the same time, the empire was to be divided 
into four parts, each of which was to secure the undivided 
attention of an ever-present and governing head. The 
merits of this plan have been variously estimated, and by 
one great authority have been considered trivial* It can 

* Niebuhr's Lectures on the History of Borne, vol. ill. p. 349. 
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aoarcely be disputed, however, that, as a tempcMrary expe- 
dient, it answered its purpose, and preserved the empire 
from the disintegration with which it was threat^ied. 

Diocletian and Mazimian retained to themselves the title 
and honours of Augnsti, or supreme rulers, and nominated 
to the newly-created rank of Ciesars Galerius, an Illyriaa, 
who had distinguished himself by his courage and ability 
in several successful battles, and Constantius, the fiither of 
Constantine, whose valour, firmness, and prudence, had 
attracted the favourable notice of the rulers of the world 
before Diocletian arrived at the place of supreme power. 
The promotion of the parent could not fiedl to have great 
influence on the son, now in his nineteenth year. There 
WHS presented to his youthful and ardent mind the possible 
contingency of his becoming the heir of his feUlLer's great- 
ness, should his character and genius prove not unsuitable 
to such high honours. We have no direct evidence re- 
specting his expectations at this coiyunctare ; yet the 
ludform testimony as to his conduct is such as to justify 
the inference that he was animated in no small degree 
by the idea that, at some future day, it might fall to his 
lot to participate in the toils and rewards of imperial 
dominion. 

The elevation of Constantius was attended by a circum- 
stance that could scarcely fiail to inflict a deep wound on 
the feelings of his son. It was part of the plan already 
adverted to, that both Galerius and Constantius should 
repudiate their wives and form new alliances out of the 
fieanilies of the Augusti. It was inwgined, no doubt, by 
Diocletian-^although foolishly, as the course of after events 
sufficiently proved — that by making the domestic auxiliazy 
to the imperial policy, the union between tlie four princes 
would partake of all the strength of a family relationship. 
Galerius married Valeria, the daughter of Diocletian, and 
Constantius Theodora, the step-daughter of Maximian. 
Although a stigma would appear to be cast not only on 
Helena, but her son likewise, we do not perceive any 
evidence whatever that Constantius was in any degree 
alienated from him by this arrangement. Probably, in an 
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age like that, and especially amongst princes, little was 
thought of such a step except by those who were the im- 
mediate sufferers. One thing is certain ; namely, that, in 
the after period of his life, Constantine wholly removed 
the disgrace of his mother's divorce by the honours he 
bestowed upon her, and the respect he exacted from all by 
whom she was surrounded. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE DISTRIBXTnON OF THE GOVERNMENT UNDEE THE NEW SYSTEM — 
THE CHAAA.CTER OF C0N8TANTZNE AT THIS PERIOD — RETAINBD 
BT DIOCLSTIAN AS A KIND OF HOSTAGE— SERVES UNDER DIO- 
CGLETIAN IN THE EXPEDITION TO EGYPT— AFTERWARDS ACCOM- 
PANIES GALERIUS IN THE PERSIAN WAR — IS PROMOTED TO THE 
MILITARY TRIBT7NESHIP — JEALOUSY OF GALERIUS — CONSTAN- 
TINE'S DIFFICULTIES INCREASE WHEN DIOCLETIAN AlO) MAXIMIAN 
RESIGN THE PURPLE — OONDUCI OF OONSTANTINE AND HIS 
FATHER TOWARDS GALERIUS— SLIGHT PUT UPON OONSTANTINE 
— HIS FATHER, NOW AUGUSTUS, SEEKS HIS RESCUE FROM OALB- 
RIUSr-CONSTANTINE'S ESCAPE. A.D. 292—305. 

With the events mentioned in the last chapter a new 
epoch opens before ns in the life of Constantine. The 
empire was now nnder the dominion of four rulers. Dio- 
cletian governed Egypt, Thrace, Syria, and Asia, and esta- 
blished his court at Nicomedia ; Maximian ruled over 
Africa and Italy, together with Sicily and the islands of 
the Tyrrhenian sea, and resided at Milan; Galerins was 
entrusted with Illyricum, and the whole line of the 
Danube, with Sirmium for a capital ; and Constantius 
was appointed to exercise dominion in the west, over 
Gaul, Spain, Britain, and Mauretania, countries already 
united by Postumus and Tetricus, with Treves as the 
seat of government. Constantine was now in his nine- 
teenth year. He had probably served, up to this time, 
under his fiither in Dalmatia, and had given early promise 
of many of those qualities by which he was afterwards 
dirtiBgdBhed. He^wa. tem^rate. co.r.geo«. prudent, 
and mspired his fellow-soldiers with a large measure of 
his own intrepidity. It would have seemed natural for 
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him to accompany his father to the west, on his elevation 
to the dignity of Caesar ; nor does it appear that anything 
hut mutual confidence suhsisted hetween the father and 
son. Indeed, the sequel renders it evident that they never 
lost sight of each other, although separated for a long 
season through the operation of an artfdl policy. Dio- 
cletian, ever wary in all his arrangements, especially in 
the years of his manly vigour, was not altogether free 
from apprehension respecting the possible ambition of his 
associates in power. Although, therefore, Constantius had 
repudiated Helena, and thereby not only submitted to his 
plans, but also loosened the tie which bounjd him to Con- 
stantine, he deemed it prudent to retain the latter in his 
own service and under his own eye, as a kind of hostage 
for the fidelity of his parent. 

During this period, the young man acquitted himself in 
a satisfactory manner, and improved every opportmiity of 
€U!quainting himself with the art of war. While his flather 
was busily employed in restoring the west to subjection, 
Constantine accompanied Diocletian in his celebrated ex- 
pedition into Egypt, took part in tl^e capture of Alexandria, 
and the pacification of the surrounding country. The last- 
named object was efiected in a.d. 296. Eusebius has given an 
account of the impression Which the appearance and bearing 
of Constantine made upon his ovm mind at this period; 
and, although fdU allowance must be made for the exagge- 
ration to which he was so prone, especially in everything 
that relates to the subject of his panegyric, there is pro- 
bably some truth in iiie representation. "Constantine," 
he writes, " had been already accustomed to the society of 
his father's imperial colleagues, and had passed his time 
among them, like God's ancient prophet, Moses, as we have 
said. And, even in the very earliest period of his youth, 
he was judged by them to be worthy of the highest honour. 
An instance of this we have ourselves seen, when he passed 
through Palestine with the senior emperor, at whose right 
hand he stood, and commanded the admiration of all who 
beheld him, by the indications he gave even then of royal 
greatness. For no one was comparable to him for grace 
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and beauty of peitKm, or height of stetare ; and he so &r 
surpassed his compeers in penoxml strength^ as tx> be a 
terror to them. He was, however, more conspicvous for 
the ezoellenoe of his mental qiulities, than fi>r his saperior 
personal endowments ; being gifted, in the first }^aoe, with 
a somid and temperate jadgment, and having also reaped 
the advantages of a liberal edncatkm. He was also distin- 
guished, in no ordinary degree, both by natural iatelli- 
genoe and divinely-imparted wisdom.''* 

After this, Gonstantine accompanied Oalerius in his second 
expedition against Narses, the king of Persia. The jQrst, 
undertaken in a.d. 206, had ftdled. Mvrtified by tiie defieat 
he had experienced on the plains of CarrhcB, ami yet mtre 
by t]ie humbling treatment of Diocletian, who poured con- 
tempt upon the vanquished CsBsar, he determined to t&obw 
the contest in the following year. For this puipoise, he 
recruited his shattered army from Blyrioum, Monaui, and 
Dacia, and augmented his troops to the number of twenty- 
five thousand men. This second expedition vras completely 
successful, and resulted in the overthrow of the Persians, 
the restoration of Tiridates to the throne of Armenia, and 
the subjugation of Mesopotamia and five provinces beyond 
the Tigris to the dominion of Romcf 

In these wars Gonstantine had acted so conspicuous a part, 
not only by personal bravery, but by the higher military 
qualities of foresight, prudence, and generaMiip, that he was 
promoted to be a tribune of the first class. This rank, which 
must be distinguished from the civil tribuneship, was the 
highest the military service could bestow on its faithful 
servants. For the same reason, he became a fiivourite with 
the veterans of the army, who were proud to follow where 
he might lead, as he had done, to conquest and victory. 

Those causes, however, which brought £Eune and honour 

« Life of Constantine, b. i. o. 20. 

t Niebuhr (lect. Ixxviii.) makes this to have happened in 296. 
But this must be an error. The first expedition took place in that 
year. See the authorities in Manso's Leben Constantins, pp. 352, 
353. Constantino was with Diocletian during the first, but joined 
Oalerius in the second and successfol, expedition. 
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to the youthfiil hero, inflamed the jealousy of Galerius, and 
rendered him apprehensiye of his own position. Constantine 
was not without enemies on tfaifl aooonnt. There were spies 
to watch his conduct, and plots to destroy his reputation. 
But Ibr his vigtlant and drcumcqpect hehaviour, he might 
haye heen either mined or disgraced. All arts that a base 
nature could prompt were sanctioned, if not instigated, by 
the jealous Csssar, to put this prominent warrior out of hk 
way, without having the deed Ivought home to himself ; but 
without success. Instead oi committing himself, he learned 
prudence by the very difficulties of his position, and aug- 
mented his own influence by the very firmness and amenity 
of character thereby acquired. While his natural cheerftil^ 
ness and frankness never forsook him, he became waiy in 
all his dealings, and so acquitted himself, that not even his 
enemies could find>any accusaticm against him. In all this, 
he was preparing for tiie arduous post to which he was 
destined in the course of a few years. 

These difficulties increased ixistead of diminishing, when 
Diocletian resigned the purple and retired into private life. 
Enfeebled by illness, which had confined him to the palace 
of Nicomedia the whole of the previous year, he was in- 
duced to take this step in a.d. 305. There can be little doubt 
that Galerius, whose ambition had become apparent ever 
since his success in tiie Persian war, was the cause of this. 
It was his object to secure for himself the honours of the 
ohi^ Augustus, if not to become in the end sole ruler of 
the empire. He had already gained considerable influence 
over the mind of Diocletian, as was abundantly proved by 
the manner in which he procured from him an edict for 
the persecution of tiie Christians; and found it a com- 
paratively easy matter to persuade him to resign the care 
of government to younger and abler hands.* Maximian 
was not so easily led to &11 in with the plans of Galerius. 
Brave, restless, fond of participating in the dangers as well 

* According to Vopiscus, Diocletian felt, afterwards, that he was 
deceived, or, to use his own word, sold, ** Quid multa ? Bonus, 
cautus, optimus venditur Imperator. Heec Diocletiani verba sunt/* 
Scriptt. Hist. Aug. t. ii. p. 550 ; cited by Manso, p. 12, note y. 
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aa glory of empire, it was some time before he could be 
moved to imitate the example of his colleague. But, at 
length, he yielded, though reluctantly, and from prudential 
considerations, rather than from any love for a life of 
retirement.* Both Augusti, therefore, resigned all the 
honours and responsibilities of goyemment at the same 
time, Diocletian at Nicomedia, and Mazimian at Milan; 
and were succeeded by Oalerius and Constantius, according 
to the plan of the new constitution. 

GaleriuB had now all the more reason to be jealous of the 
growing reputation of Constantine. Constantius, iJso, y^ras 
in a somewhat infirm state of health,t and thus afforded 
him the prospect of speedily gaining the whole object of 
his ambition, if the son could be either got rid of or set 
aside by prudent management. Constantine was, therefore, 
still retained under his eye; neither did Constantius de- 
mand his liberty, knowing, as he did, that his rival might, 
if provoked, easily procure his death, without having the 
crime brought home to its real author. The aim of both 
father and son was now to secure their object by peaceable 
and patient means. Nothing could surpass the prudence 
with which the affair was managed, and that, too, in spite 
of many exasperating circumstances. Oalerius, it is said, 
had often placed Constantine in positions of danger, which 
he might have refused to occupy, or against which he 
might, at least, have remonstrated. Feeling, however, his 
own ability, he entered fearlessly upon every duty assigned 
him, and always came off successful. Many are the stories 
related of him in reference to this matter, but with what 
truth it is difficult to determine. It must have been galling 
to the temper of both feither and son to be the subjects of 
«uch artfrd designs.]: 

At the same time, Oalerius endeavoured to provoke a 

* Eumenius, in Paneg. yi. 15, 6 ; Lactantius, De Mort. Fersecut. 18. 

f Eusebius, book i. chap. 18, and Lactantius, De Mort. Per- 
secut. 20, speak of Constantius as chief Augustus. The latter 
mentions, as a reason for the contumelious conduct of Oalerius, 
that Constantius was in such feeble health that he was not expected 
to live. X Lactantius, De Mort. P^rsecut. 24. 
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spirit of resentment that would justify violent measures on 
Ms part. Instead of consulting Constantius on the appoint- 
ment of Caesars, and paying honour to his fellow Augustus, 
by nominating one of tlie two, at least, &om his family, he 
took it upon himself to appoint two of his own creatures to 
the vacant offices. These were Severus and Maximin Daza, 
neither of whom could be compared, for moral oi: military 
worth, with the son of Constantius. Under this provocation, 
however, the father and son remained passive, and showed 
^o resentment AH that was now done was to open up 
negotiations with Galerius for the removal of Constantino 
to his imperial home in the west. Th^matter was managed 
vdth great caution and in a spirit of conciliation on the part 
of Constantius, that in the end proved successful. Galerius 
delayed, excused himself, made many protestations that it 
would be better f^r Constantino to remain vdth him ; but 
the reiterated solicitations of the parent were so plausible, 
so natural, so urgent, that, at length, he yielded. In a 
favourable mood, he granted the desired permission. With- 
out a moment's delay, Constantine acted upon it. He knew 
with whom he had to deal— that, as suddenly as he had 
granted permission, he might retract it ; that plots might be 
made to cut him off on his way, were time allowed for such 
a purpose ; and that his safety consisted in immediate flight. 
All his measures, therefore, were immediately taken, if they 
had not been concerted beforehand. It was at night, at 
supper, that Galerius granted the oft-repeated request; and 
he retired to rest vnthout imagining that his word would 
take effect so speedily. When he arose, late in the follow- 
ing day, he learnt that his victim had escaped. Without 
taking leave of his patron, Constantine had started at once 
&om Nicomedia, and, by relays of horse, had passed far be- 
yond all possibility of recovery. TravelHng with incredible 
speed through Thrace, Illyricum, Fannonia, and Gaul, he 
reached his father at Gesoriacum, or Boulogne, in time to 
accompany him in his expedition against the Picts. This 
happened in a.d. 305.* 

* Lactantius gives a lively account of the whole transaction : 
De Mort. Persecut. 18, 19. 

C 
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The war against the Picts was soon terminated.* What 
part Constantine took in it, it is difficult to say. It is pro- 
bable tbat he had the principal command under, if not in 
place of, his father, whose increasing infirmities had now 
for some time mifitted him for much personal activity. 
An opportunity was thereby afforded of confirming the 
reputation that had preceded him, and of inspiring the 
army of the west with that admiration for his military 
qualities which contribute^ so much to his future advance- 
ment. • 

Shortly after this expedition, Constantius was seized with 
a mortal illness, and died at York, on the 25th of July, 
306, fifteen months after his elevation to the imperial 
dignity. His decease was lamented as a public calamity. 
The comparative purity of his life, and moderation of his 

* Zosimus, ii.8,'2 ; Paneg. vi. 7, 5. Lactantius does not mention 
this war; but writes as if Constantine reached his father just 
before his death. Eusebius mentions his reducing the British 
nations to submission (ifter his accession. Life of Constantine, 
book i. chap. 25. 
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goyemment, secured the obedience of the conquered 
nations of the west ; while the prudence, firmness, and in- 
trepidity of his bearing, in seasons of warfare and public 
danger, commanded the confidence of the legions. When 
he received the appointment of Csesar, Gaul was in a state 
of rebellion, and Britain had been for some years separated 
by successful insurrection from the empire. Carausius, a 
Menapian,* who had gained over the troops quartered in 
Britain, and estabHshed himself as an Augustus and col- 
league of Diocletian and Maximian, was assassinated and 
succeeded by Allectus, his own general, a.d. 293. After a 
struggle of three years, Constantius routed the armies of 
the usurper, and recovered the whole island. After this, 
he defeated the Alemanni in two general engagements, and 
effected the pacification of Gaul. Thus his presence had 
saved the west from being separated from the imperial 
dominion, while the troops imder his command had acquired 
a reputation for yaloiu: tliat made their yery name formida- 
ble to their enemies. All contemporary writers speak well 
of Constantius ; but it is still an unsettled question, whether 
he was a truly christian man in character and profession. 
Theophanes describes him as a man of christian principles, f 
Eusebius is loud in his praise. He speaks of his government 
as mild and tranquil ; of his temper, as mild and gentle ; of 
his piety, as extraordinary and elevated ; and concludes his 
eulogy in the following terms : — " Accordingly, during the 
whole course of his quiet and peaceful reign, he dedicated 
his entire household, his children, his wife, and domestic 
attendants, to throne Supreme God ; so that the company 
assembled within the walls of his palace differed in no 
respect from a church of God; wherein were also to be 
found his ministers, who offered continual supplications on 

* Menapia was a district between the Scheldt and Meuse. 
Carausius was a singular man, with singular fortunes. Of humble 
birth, he excelled both as pilot and soldier, and seized upon Britain 
to avoid his own threatened death, on account of the encourage- 
ment he had afforded to piracy. 

t X^iariMo^fon, But Theophanes lived and wrote in the ninth 
century. 
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behalf of their prince, and this at a time when, generally 
speaking, it was not allowable to make any alludon, even 
by name, to the worshippers of God."* AU probability is 
against such a representation as this. Even Lactantiiis, 
whose partiality for the family of Constantius leads ^im to 
many exaggerated statements, does not go so far. He tells 
us tiiat Constantius favoured the Christians during the 
Diocletian persecutions ; but his commendation amounts to 
no more than this : that while the other rulers threw dorwn 
the sanctuaries, and imprisoned or destroyed the wor- 
shippers, Constantius sanctioned the destruction of the 
material temples, but preserved sacred ** the temple of God 
which is in men.*'t 

If Constantine had been an wdinary man, he would have 
felt his position at this juncture to be one of iTumense diffi- 
culty and danger. His father had nominated him as his 
successor on his dying bed; and had been moved to this 
step by affection and confidence, no less than by a prudential 
regard to the circumstances of his family. Of his other 
sons, by Theodora, the oldest was scarcely more than thirteen 
or fourteen years of age, and, therefore, utterly incapable of 
defending a position encompassed with perils; while, by 
making Constantine his heir, he cut off all occasions of 
jealousy on his part, and secured his good offices for the 
other branches of his family. On the other hand, Constan- 
tine could not but be sensible that, ever since his mother's 
repudiation, he had lain under a stigma which not all his 
valour and prudent behaviour could remove — a stigma 
which Galerius had already made the pretext for the dis- 
honour cast upon the son of Helena, and which he would 
be the last to ignore. He also perceived that the inevitable 
result of his accession to the throne of the west would be to 
inflame the hostility of his enemy, already incensed against 
him because he had escaped from his toils. In this crisis, 
however, neither courage, nor confidence in his own ability 
to cope with the dangers that surrounded him, were wanting. 

* Life of Constantine, book i. chap. 17. 

f De Mort. Persecut. 15. " Conventicula dirui passuB est, yerum 
utem Dei templum, quod est in hominibus, incolume serravit." 
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The part that he played has been signalized as one of the 
proofs of his genius for government.* 

So soon as Constantius had expired, Constantine clothed 
himself with the pnrple, and, to use the words of Eusebius, 
« INTOceeded from the palace, presenting to all a renewal, as 
it were, in his own person of his father's life aad reign. He 
then conducted the faneral procession in company with his 
father's friends, and performed the last offices for the pious 
deceased with extraordinary magnificence."t Meanwhile, 
all united in acclamations and joyful shouts, and hailed him 
as their new sovereign by the titles of Imperial and Wor-< 
shipfril Augustus* Both the regular troops and auxiliaries 
proclaimed him emperor, and saluted him as their sole and 
rightful chief. Looking down from his throne on the brave 
legions, whose enthusiasm was raised to the highest pitch of 
devotion, Constantine must have felt himself secure alike 
against enemies and rivals ; yet he acted prudently and 
cautiously, as if his final success depended on the exercise of 
these qualities, qmte a», much as upon superiority of arms. 
His first act, therefore, after his accession, was one of 
courtesy and conciliation. He sent messengers to Galerius, 
announcing the fact of his father's death, excusing himself 
in that the army had proclaimed him emperor, and request- 
ing, in modest terms, to be acknowledged by Galerius as his 
associate in empire. | At the same time, knowing the 
haughty and uncertain temper of his rival, and deeming it 
possible that he might reject his claims altogether, he col- 

* The opinion of Niebuhr respecting Constantine at this period 
is worth quoting : — ** At the time of his father's death, 306, Con- 
stantine was thirty-two years old. He was a truly distinguished 
man, and had acquired great reputation under Diocletian, so that 
the attention of the Roman world was drawn towards him. He was 
not a man of great literary acquirements, like some of his prede- 
cessors ; but he was, at the same time, anything but a rash 
barbarian ; he spoke Latin and Greek, without being a learned 
taaxi "-^Lectures on the HUtory ofRome, lect. 78. 

t Life of Constantine, book i. chap. 22. 

X lActantius mentions that he sent his image to Galerius, whom 
he designates by no very mild term — *' Laureata imago allata est ad 
malam bestiam." (Do Mort. Persecut. 25.) See also Zosimus, 
U. 9, 2. 
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lected his army, and prepared to enforce them by decisive 
measures, if needful. 

Galerius received the tidings in a storm of anger, and de- 
termined to disown the 'election of the army of the west. 
But, on consideration, he took a more prudent course. Con- 
cealing his chagrin, he despatched a messenger to the court 
of Constantine, and, without confirming the appointment, 
bestowed on him the inferior dignity of Caesar ; at the same 
time nominating Severus to the rank of Augustas, and 
Maximin Daza to precedence over Constantine as the elder 
Caesar. Although a slight was thus put upon the son of 
Constantius, it was quite as much as he could expect from 
one who had shown him so much disfavour. Constantine, 
therefore, dissembled his dissatisfaction, and waited for an 
opportunity of proving that he was fully equal to any post 
of honour or danger. 

His first care was to consolidate his empire in the west, 
and to put his troops under a course of discipline that 
would fit them for any of those severe enterprises which 
circumstances might require. For some time he pursued his 
own aims immolested, except by an insurrection in Gaul, 
headed by Ascaricus and Kegaisus, which was speedily 
subdued* — ^the guardian of his father's house, and the 
benefactor of his subjects. The army was devoted to his 
person, and enthusiastic in obedience to his commands. 
The moderate policy of his father was confirmed under his 
administration. In some instances, he remitted a portion 
of the taxes, and revised the operation of the capitation 
tax. He respected the rights of citizens, and the conscien- 
tious convictions of the religious. According to Lactantius, 
his first care was to restore the Christians to their worship 
and their God, -and to give his sanction to their holy 
religion, t It appears certain that, without embracing 
Christianity himself, he threw around its professors the 

* This insurrection had been fomented during the absence of 
Constantius in Britain. Oibbon places it much later. Manso cor- 
rectly places it in the first year of Constantine. See Leben 
Constantius des Grossen, pp. 25, 356. On this subject see Faneg. 
y. 4, 2 ; ix. 6, 5 ; tI. 10, 2, cited by Manso. 

t Be Mort. Fersecut. 24. 
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shield of his protection, and even advanced them to places 
of trust and honour. Indeed, the early period of the reign 
of Constantine, if not the most brilliant, is by far the most 
pleasing to contemplate. Such was the firmness and vigi- 
lance of his govemment, that none ventured to dispute his 
supremacy; and, with the exception of the barbarous 
punishment inflicted on the insurgent Franks, such was the 
impartiality and moderation of his administration, that he 
was as much beloved as he was respected and feared. 

Flattering, however, as was the condition of the west, it 
was impossible for Constantine to be long at peace, in con- 
sequence of events arising from the oppressive conduct or 
ambitious projects of those who shared with him in the 
general government. Constantine was not the only person 
who felt that a slight was put upon him when Galerius 
nominated his son Severus to the rank of Augustus, and 
Maximian Baza, his nephew, to that of first Csesar. Max- 
imian, the colleague of Diocletian, had a son, Maxentius, 
who thought himself, notwithstanding his vices and in- 
capacity, quite as much entitled to promotion as any of 
those who now divided the empire between them. He 
had also married the daughter of Galerius, which gave him 
additional reason for anticipating a share, at least, in the 
general government. Ever since the period when Galerius 
and Constantine had been made Ceesars, he had lived in 
comparative security in his suburban vUla near Kome, 
cherishing his discontent, and only waiting for a favourable 
opportunity of affording a practical exhibition of his resent- 
ment. That opportunity had now arrived. His father had 
most reluctantly laid aside the imperial purple, and could 
ill brook a life of retirement. At the same time, the 
citizens of Kome were discontented, through various causes, 
and were prepared to rise in vindication of their own rights 
and privileges. For some time, their city — ^the capital city 
of the empire — ^had been neglected. While Nicomedia, 
Milan, and Treves were honoured by the presence and 
courts of the several rulers, Bome was shunned, as if the 
very air was pestilential. It was in vain that magnificent 
baths were erected for the pubUc use, while the city itself 
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was avoided. Besides this, Oaleiitis had oppiessed them 
with new taxes, extorted from them by the most inquisi- 
torial and stringent methods. Their indignation, at l^gth, 
reached its limits; and entering into a conspiraey ^wiih 
Maxentins, whose disappointed ambition was no secret to 
them, they determined to throw off the despotic yoke of 
Galerins, and elect a sovereign who would reside amongst 
them and restore the splendours of a court to their ancdent 
city. The plans adopted were snocessM. The faithfol 
servants of Galerins were overpowered and massacred; 
Maxentins was invested with the insignia of sovereigntj, 
and proclaimed emperor on the 27th of October, 306 ; and, 
about the same time, Maximian, esca]^g from his retire- 
ment in Lucania, re-assumed the purple and title of 
Augustus. All Italy yielded to the example of Rome, and 
even Africa acquiesced in the choice of the new ruler. 

Severus, recently called to preside over the afi^drs of this 
province, immediately hastened towards Home, to chastise 
the abettors of this imlooked-for usurpation. But his troops 
became dispirited and disaffected, and many deserted to the 
enemy. He was, therefore, compelled to flee. For a season 
he shut himself up in Kavenna. But, at length, be capitu- 
lated ; abdicated the throne of Italy ; and in the end was 
put to death by Maximian, in February,* 307. 

Such was the condition of the empire shortly after the 
accession of Constantine. Maximian and Maxentius were 
masters of Italy, Galerius and Maximin Daza of the east, 
and Constantine of all the countries west of the Alps. 
Constantine had looked calmly on, without attempting to 
interfere in disputes that might issue to his advantf^. 
He now saw the haughty Galerius too much occupied with 
troubles near at home to think of molesting him ; he, there- 
fore, turned his attention to his own dominions witii fresh 
confidence and energy. But it was the policy of Maximian 
and Maxentius to strengthen their position of successful 
usurpation. They, therefore, courted the friendship of 
Constantine,- and the aged emperor crossed the Alps, in 

* According to some, August. There is some discrepancy also 
respecting the place. 
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order to cement oa aUianoe so deairable by offbring him his 
younger daughter, Fausta, in marriage.* Oonstantine had 
been married before this to Minervina, of whom little or 
nothing is now known, and by whom he had an only child, 
Uie un&rtanate Grispus.> But she was now dead, f C^nstan- 
tine, therefore, accepted the overtore, and the nuptials were 
celebrated at Aries with great pomp and magnificence. At 
the same time, the title of Augustas was conferred upon 
Constantine by his &ther-in-law. By accepting the purple 
from such hands, he acknowledged the authority of Maxi- 
mian and of the Roman senate, and, of necessity, widened 
the breach between himself and Galerius. But nothing 
more. He still kept himself aloof from the contest that 
had not yet come to its term. 

Meanwhile, Galerius, madd^ied by the revolutionary 
movements in Italy, collected a lai^ army, and advanced 
towards Borne for the parpose of avenging the humiliating 
defeat and death of Severns, and of regaining the lost pro- 
vince of his dominions. But he miscalculated his own 
ability to cope with the difficulties of the emergency. 
Maximian was speedily at his post, and, such were his 
skilM arrangements, that Galerius found nearly every 

* Lactantius, Be Mort. Fersecut. 27. Fausta and Mazentius were 
the ofispring of Eutropia, a Syrian woman. Victor in Epit 40, 
12. Manso, p. 29. 

t Some obscurity rests upon this part of Constantine's life, not 
yet cleared up. Zosimus (ii.20, 3) and Victor (Epit. 41, 4) speak 
of Minervina as his concubine. But, in the oration pronounced by 
tfie unknown panegyrist on the occasion of the celebration of the 
nuptials between Constantine and Fausta, we have the fact of the 
marriage distinctly asserted:— '< Quo enim magls continentiam 
patris square potuisti, quam quod te, ab ipso fine pueritiae, illico 
matrimonii legibus tradidisti ? " (Paneg. v. 4, 1.) The Dictionary 
of Greek and Boman Biography overlooks this. Oibbon refers to 
it at second hand, but quotes incorrectly. It is scarcely possible 
that such language would have been used on such an occasion if 
there had been no marriage. Manso suggests (p. 378) that the 
marriage was recognised as valid some years after the union. But 
this does not remove the difficulty. The panegyrist is too predse 
to allow of any such construction. 
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place on his march inaccessible or hostile^ and with great 
difficulty forced his way as £ar as Nami, sixty miles from 
Rome. Under these circumstances, he foimd it necessary 
to change his policy. At the outset, he had threatened to 
extirpate the senate and destroy the citizens with the sword, 
if they did not immediately surrender themselyes to his 
rightM authority. Now, he adopted a mild and conciliatory 
tone, promised liberal things, and demanded a conference. 
But his character was too well known, and his overtores 
had come too late. The Bomans treated his proposals with 
scorn, and he was compelled to retire £rom a contest in 
which he would certainly be unsocoessfiil. Indeed, such was 
the animosity of the Bomans, that his retreat was attended 
with great loss, while Galerius himself narrowly escaped 
the same fate as Sevems. But the greatest sufferers in this 
expedition were the inhabitants of the various districts 
through which the retreating army passed. Pillage and 
plunder were the least of those crimes which the troops 
oonmiitted and Galerius sanctioned.* 

During this struggle, Constantino looked on, prepared for 
war if necessary ; but prudently declined all interference 
when the issue was apparent. Maximian sought his aid in 
pursuing and vanquishing the army of Galerius ; but he was 
immoveable. No doubt, it was the object of Maximian 
to wrest the empire from the hands of the Augustus of the 
east, and restore to Rome its ancient supremacy. But Ck>n- 
stantine was too prudent to desire such a result, were it 
attainable. Having nothing to fear from his old enemy, 
and, at the same time, not quite so much confidence in 
Maximian and his son, Maxentius, as they supposed, he re- 
mained neutral. In a short time, the course of events 

* Gibbon says, " They murdered, they ravaged, they plmidered, 
they drove away the floeks and herds of the Italians ; they burnt 
the villages through which they passed, and they endeavoured to 
destroy the country which it had not been in their power to subdue." 
(History of the Decline and Fall, chap. 14.) But even this is 
tame in comparison with Lactantius, (De Mort. Fersecut. 27.) 
This writer also mentions that Galerius wished to change the name 
of the empire from Roman to Dadan. 
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proved his foresight. So soon as Maxentius felt himself 
secure in his new dominion, he began to reveal his true 
character. Abandoning himself to every species of excess 
and cruelty, he, at length, drew down upon himself the 
resentment and hatred of those who had so valiantly 
espoused his cause. 

When Galerius returned to his capital in the east, he 
chose Licinius, his early Mend and companion in arms, 
though originally a Dacian peasant, as Augustus, in the 
room of Severus ; and, shortly afterwards, he was compelled, 
by motives of policy, to admit Maximin Daza to the same 
honours. Thus there were, at this singular period, six 
Augusti: — Galerius,* Licinius, and Maximin Daza, in the 
east ; and Maximian, Maxentius, and Constantine, in the 
west. It was a distracted period. No one hand was strong 
enough to gain and hold the mastery. Nor did it seem, at 
the time, at all likely that he who had accepted the dignity 
of Augustus from a usurper, and whose general bearing was 
so free from all appearance of pretence and ambition — ^who 
carried it so meekly with Galerius when the highest honours 
were refused him, and who seemed so unwilling to embroil 
himself in the war for dominion — would, in so short a 
period, wrest the sceptre from so many hands, and come off, 
as he did, victor and sole ruler. The course of events by 
which this consummation was arrived at, affords an oppor- 
tunity for illustrating the true character of Constantine, and 
forms one of the most remarkable chapters in the history of 
human ambition. 
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The first direct step onward in Constantine's career was occa- 
sioned by the disputes between Maximian and Maxentins. 
The latter, as we have already hinted, gave way to all the base 
impulses of his nature, so soon as he found himself in the 
place of power. His father, who had espoused his cause, 
and whose military skill had materially contributed to his 
establishment on the throne, was now felt to be in the way. 
For a brief period, harmony prevailed ; but when Maxentius 
was assured of his security from the powerful Galerius, 
dreading no further foe, he began to spurn the counsels and 
to disdain the authority of Maximian.* The discussion 
grew, at length, into an open feud ; and the cause was sub- 
mitted to the praetorian guards, or, in other words, the 

* Lactantius states that, although the ruling power was equally 
shared between Maximian and Maxentius, greater deference was 
paid to the latter than to the former. (De Mort. Fersecut. 28.) 
It is difficult to ascertain the whole truth in reference to the dispute 
between the two. Probably, there were faults on both sides. 
One of the panegyrists states, that Maximinian endeavoured to 
take the purple by force from Maxentius. (Paneg. viii. 3, 4 ; so, 
also, Laotantius.) 
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standing army, posted in Rome. Maxentiufi prevailed, and 
Maximian, expelled from Italy by his own son, and by the 
very troops he had headed with so much courage, was com- 
pelled to retire to Illyricnm. Even there, however, he was 
not long permitted to remain. Galerins, who dreaded his 
very name, refused him the asylum he had sought in his 
dominions, and again he was obliged to flee. His last 
resort, therefore, was with his son-in-law, Constantine, 
who received him with all reverence, and entertained him 
with all the honours due to so distinguished a relative.* 
Maximian once more resigned the imperial purple, and pro- 
fessed to be cured of all the vain ambition that had hitherto 
marked his career. He might now have spent the remainder 
of his days in peace and retirement, had his purpose been 
sincere. It would appear, however, that his restless spirit 
could not brook a life of inglorious ease. Like an old 
warrior, he thirsted for danger, and panted far battle. 
Visions of regained dominion floated before his eyes, and 
seduced him into conspiracy. Neither the punctilious re- 
spect of his son-in-law, nor the filial tenderness of his 
daughter, could cool his passion for government. Misinter- 
preting, therefore, the character and ability of Constantine, 
and imagining that it would be an easy thing, under a 
favomrable opportunity, to effect a successM usuipation, he 
determined, if possible, to supplant him, and procure into 
his own hands the empire of the west. What gloomy 
thoughts further occupied his mind, we know not ; but it is 
probable that, had he succeeded, Maxentius would have paid 
dearly for his tmfilial conduct, and the arms of Maximian 
might have accomplished what was afterwards reserved for 
the legions of Constantine. 

The season so much desired by Maximian, at length, 
arrived. Constantine was summoned to the northern fron- 
tier to repel an incursion of the Franks. Not dreaming of 
treachery at home, he took with him only a small portion 
of his army, and proceeded against the enemy. Another 
portion of the army was posted on the frontiers of Italy, 

♦ Faneg. vii. 14. 
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and the remainder was at head-H^narters in the capitaL 
According to Lactantins, Maximian had persuaded Gon- 
stantine to take a smaller force than he had intended, in 
«^er that he might the more succesrfnUy accomplish his 
treacherous aims hy corrupting the legions at Aries, during 
his absence, and tnnung their arms against their rightftd 
sovereign. It is difficult to helieve that so circumspect a 
ruler as Constantine would have listened to any such per- 
suasions without suspecting their ohject, more especially as 
he was abeady sufficiently acquainted with the character of 
Maximian. Be this as it may, Constantine had not been 
long absent before Maximian began to put his plans into 
execution. Suddenly the news was spread abroad that 
Constantine was slain, and that the empire of the west 
devolved upon Maximian. Without scruple, the inventor 
of the falsehood ascended the throne, seized upon the 
public treasury, and distributed large sums of money among 
the soldiers. Everything seemed to favour the usurpation, 
and Maximian saw, or thought he saw, the success of his 
artful scheme. But Constantine, ever on the alert against 
faction at home, as well as aggression from abroad, was 
soon informed of the treachery of his guest. Instead of 
proceeding frirther against the Franks, he immediately em- 
barked his troops, and descending the Saone and Bhine with 
great speed, reached the scene of revolt before Maximian 
was prepared for his reception. Seeing the danger of his 
position, Maximian fled to Marseilles, intending to escape 
thence by sea ; but was followed too closely by his foe to 
effect his object. Marseilles was besieged by the army of 
Constantine, and held out for a short time ; but, fearing the 
consequences of a resistance which, however protracted, 
could not be ultimately successful, the citizens capitulated 
under promise of pardon, and delivered the unfortunate 
usurper into the hands of his son-in-law. 

There is considerable discrepancy in the statements of 
contemporary writers, respecting the issue of this evenf 

* Gibbon rejects as fabulous the story narrated by Lactantius ; 
Manso, however, embodies it in his Ufe. See History of the 
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According to some Constantme doomed his yictim to an 
easy but ignominions death, and betrayed his remorse by 
circulating the rmnonr that Maximian had committed 
suicide. According to others, he stript Maximian of the 
imperial robes, but, at the same time, granted him a free 
pardon. It is not easy to determine which account is the 
true one. The authorities for the latter statement further 
affirm that Maximian lived two years after this event, and 
was in the end put to death on account of repeated acts of 
treachery. They mention, in particular, that he abused the 
hospitality of Constantine, who permitted him to reside in 
the palace at Aries, by plotting against his life. His last 
attempt is described by Lactantius in the following terms : 
— *' He called his daughter, Fausta, and solicited her, now 
by entreaties, and now by caresses, to betray her husband, 
promising her another and more worthy one ; and requested 
that she would allow his bed to be lefc accessible and negli- 
gently guarded. She promised to do so ; but immediately 
reported the fact to her lord. A plan was arranged by 
which his criminality might be made manifest. A certain 
eunuch, whose life was deemed of Kttle importance, was 
substituted for the emperor. Early in the morning, Maxi- 
mianrises, and penseives that everything fevonrs his dedgn. 
There were only a few up, and those at some distance from 
the chamber. He tells them, however, that he had seen 
something in a dream which he desired to relate to his son. 
He enters the chamber armed, and having beheaded the 
slave, returns leaping with joy, aud confesses that he has 
done the deed. Suddenly, from another quarter, Constan- 
tine shows himself with a body of armed attendants. The 
dead body of the victim is brought forth from the bed ; the 
murder is rendered manifest, and Maximian, struck dumb 
with astonishment, is accused of the impious crime, and 
ac^udged to death." * 
It matters little which of the two statements is the 

Decline and Fall, chap. 14 ; and Leben Constantins des Grossen, 
p. 39. The latter has an able note on the subject in the appendix, 
pp. 302, 303. 
« De Mort. Fersecut. 30. 
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correct one, except that, according to the former account, 
Mazuuian ended his days in 307, while, according to the 
latter, the date of his death would be 310.* More im- 
portance attaches to the motives by which Ckmstantine was 
actuated. Gibbon admits that Maadmian was a usurper, 
and that he deserved his fate ; but adds, that " we should 
find more reason to applaud the humanify of Gonstantine, 
if he had spared an old man, the benefactor of his fEither, 
and the fj&ther of his wife.'' f Niebohr gives his view of 
the case in the following words :-— '' Maximian left Rome, 
and went to Gonstantine, his son-in-law, in Qaul. He was 
received there with finendship, but, whether it was that he 
formed hostile plans against (Gonstantine— which is not at 
all improbable-^or whatever may have been the cause, in 
short, Ck>nstantine became his enemy. Maximian, who 
could not maintain himself at Aries, fled to Marseilles. 
There he was besieged by Gonstantine, and sacrificed by 
his troops. He fell into the hands of his son-in-law, who 
at first quieted him with kind promises, but, soon after, pat 
him to death, under the pretence that he had formed afi«sh 
conspiracy." I The admissions made by both these writers 
are sufficient, if not to justify the conduct of Gonstantine, 
at least to incline the balance in his feivour. Putting all 
the &cts together, it is difficult to conceive that he who 
received the outcast into his dominions, and entertained 
him with so much respect, at a time when all the world 
' was against him, would have deliberately taken his life, 
had it not been for some such reasons as those advanced by 
Eusebius and Lactantius ; neither is there any improbability 
from what we know of the character of Maximian, in the 
statements that have been made respecting his repeated 
acts of treachery against the government of Gonstantine. 
The circumstance that Maximian had conferred upon Gon- 
stantine the two benefits of an imperial titie and a wife, 
while it appears to aggravate the criminality of the latter, 

* This is the date given by Manso. Leben Constantiiis des 
Orossen, p. 359. 
t Hist, of the Decline and Fall, &c., chap. 14. 
X Lectures on the Hist, of Rome, lect. Izzix. 
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on the sappodtion of Mazimian's innooency, also seryes to 
render more probable the story of his attempted usurpation 
and of his snbseqnent treacheiy. The very relation sub- 
sisting between fiftther-in-law and son-in-law, benefEustor 
and beneficiary, might be a reason, in the mind of a man 
like Maximian, for attempting what, in other circumstances, 
would never have been thought of. 

It was shortly after this event that Eumenius, the rheto* 
rician, delivered, at Treves, one of his celebrated panegyrics 
in praise of Constantine ; magnifying all the leading events 
of his career, and extolling his virtues in the most exagger- 
ated style.* Among other things he refers to the death of 
Maximian, and vindicates Gonstaatine £rom every charge of 
harshness. Indeed, he insinuates that Maximian, although 
spared by his son-in-law, did not deem himself worthy of 
life, bnt had committed suicide. Little reliance, however, 
is to be placed on testimony delivered in presence of the 
victorious party, and before a subservient court. Whatever 
may be the opinion entertained of Constantine in relation 
to this unhappy event, it is certain that it removed another 
obstacle in the way of his advancement. 

In May of the following year, 311, another and more for- 
midable opponent terminated his life, under the most painM 
circumstances. This was his old rival and enemy, Galerius. 
The disease under which he suffered was of the most loath-* 
some and excruciating nature, and has been minutely— only 
too minutely— described by some of his contemporaries.t 
"The last years of Galerius," says Gibbon, "were less 
shameful and unfortunate ; and though he had filled with 
more glory the subordinate station of CsBsar than the 
superior rank of Augustus, he preserved, till the moment of 
his death, the first place among the princes of the Eoman 
world. He survived his retreat from Italy about four 
years, and wisely relinquishing his views of universal 

* Panegyricus Constantino Augusto dictus. 

t Eusebius, Eccl. Hist, book viii. chap. 16, and Life of Con- 
stantine, book i. chap. 57. Lactantius, De Mort. Persecut. 33. 
Gibbon notices that these writers describe the symptoms and pro- 
gress of the disease with singular accuracy and apparent pleasure. 

D 
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empire, he devoted the remainder of his life to the ei\joy- 
ment of pleasure, and to the ezeoution of some wor!^ of 
public utility, among which we may disting:aish the dis- 
charging into the Danube the superfluous waters of the 
lake Felso, and the cutting down the immense forests that 
encompassed it ; an operation worthy of a monarch, since 
it gave an extensive country to the agriculture of his Pan* 
nonian subjects."* 

To this it may be added, that, a little before his death, 
and certainly during the lingering illness that preceded it, 
Galerius saw fit to change his policy in relation to the 
christian worship and profession. For many years he had 
been a bitter enemy, and was the real instigator of those 
cruel edicts, issued in the reign and name of Diocletian, 
under which the Christians had suffered so severely. Besides 
this, he had persecuted many of their most eminent and in- 
nocent men with the utmost wantonness, as if from personal 
enmity. Now, however, he seemed to relent; and yfheiher 
it were that the sufferings he endured himself created un- 
wonted sympathy with those whose tortures were the result 
of his own hostility, or whether he began to entertain sur- 
mises that the Christians might possibly be more in the 
right than he had once thought, certain it is that, on a sick 
bed, he relented, and began to pursue a new course. Ac- 
cording to Eusebius, he confessed his sin to the supreme 
God, ordered his ofBlcers to stop the persecution, and, by an 
imperial ordinance and decree, commanded that they should 
hasten to rebuild the churches, that they might perform 
their accustomed devotions, and offer up prayers for the 
emperor's safety.f Lactantius bears similar testimony.^ 
Both writers also give the substance of the edict, dated the 
30th of April, 311. It was to the following effect :— 

"Among other things which we have devised for the 
general good and advantage of the state, we had indeed 
determined before this to restore all things according to 
i^e ancient laws and public order of the Romans; and 

* Hist, of the Decline and Fall, &c., chap. 14. 
t EasebiuSy Eed. Hist, book viii. chap. 17. 
t Dc Mort. Fersecut. 88. 
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in order to proyide for this,that the Ghristiaiis also, who 
had left the religion of their fathers, should return to 
a good disposition. For, indeed, hj some means such 
wilfiilness had seized npon them, and such folly possessed 
them, that they would not foUow the things anciently 
instituted, which, it may he, their own ancestors first 
determined upon; but, according to their own judgment, 
and as they liked, they made laws for ^emselyes, 
which they observed, and by different methods they 
gathered together various congregations. And, in fine, 
when our decree was issued to the effect that they should 
betake themselves to the institutions of their ancestors, 
many were subjected to danger, many were even destroyed. 
But, since so large a number persevered in their determina- 
tion, and we observed that they would neither offer the 
reverence and worship due to the gods, nor honour the God 
of the Christians; in the contemplation of our great 
clemency, and regarding our invariable practice to grant 
pardon to all men, we have believed it right to extend our 
most prompt indulgence to these also ; so that there may be 
Christians once more, and that they may build their con- 
venticles, care being had that they do nothing contrary to 
order. In another epistie, we will signify to the judges 
what they are required to observe. On this account, and 
along witii this indulgence of ours, they ought to pray to 
their Ood for our welfisLre, and that of the state, and their 
own, that in every place the state may be kept in safety, 
and that they may live securely in their homes."* 

The publication of this edict was most grateftil to the 
Christians, although the death of Galerius, a few days after- 
wards, left it uncertain how long the indulgence might be 
continued. It is chiefly worthy of notice in this place, in 
relation to the effect it produced on the mind of Constantine. 
LoL a subsequent portion of our biography, we shall have to 
record and estimate his conduct in connexion with the same 
subject. The policy he followed up to this period, was the 

* Lactantius, De Mort. Persecut. 34. Eusebius has translated 
his version of the decree from the Latin, and differs a little from 
this in some expressions. 
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one adopted and recommended by his father. The rites 
and ceremonies observed by him and his court were 
heathen ; but the Christians were tolerated, and many were 
even employed in his service, as public functionaries and in 
the army. To what extent their religious scruples were 
regarded, has not been ascertained ; but we have no proof 
that they suffered any civil loss for their profession. Ckm- 
stantine, equally with Constantius, had rather connived at, 
than openly sanctioned, the new religion. But the marked 
change in the conduct of Galerius, evinced by the decree 
just cited, would inevitably lead a reflecting mind like 
Gonstantine's, to review the whole subject, and may, pos- 
sibly, have prepared the way for that decided course which 
he pursued a few years later. We may be certain that he 
would not fail to notice the effect produced by the indul- 
gence on the spirit and conduct of the Christians. When 
he saw them come forth, as they did, from their hiding- 
places, greeting one another on account of the liber^ 
afforded, and uniting in acts of fellowship and worship, as 
if no interruption had ever taken place ; when, moreover, 
he coupled with this the fact that they were singularly free 
from all political aims, and were evidently actuated by the 
simple desire of pursuing their religious objects unmolested ; 
he could scarcely avoid the conviction that any amount of 
favour bestowed on such a people would be amply rewarded 
by their confidence and support. 

That such was the effect of the toleration now extended 
to the Christians, is abundantly testified by Eusebius. 
^* When these things," he writes, " had thus been executed, 
all on a sudden, like a flash of light blazing from dense 
darkness, in every city one could see congregations col- 
lected, assemblies thronged, and the accustomed meeting 
held in the same places. Then, also, these noble wrestlers 
of religion, liberated from the hardships of labouring in 
the mines, were dismissed every one to his own country. 
Joyous and cheerful they proceeded through every cily, 
filled with an inexpressible pleasure and a confidence which 
language is inadequate to explain. Numerous bodies thus 
pursued their journey through the public highways and 
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markets, celebrating the praises of God in songs and psalms. 
And they who a little before had been driven in bonds 
under a most merdless punishment, from their respective 
countries, you could now see regaining their homes and 
firehearths, with bright and exhilarated countenances ; so 
t^t even they who before had exclaimed against us, seeing 
the wonder beyond all expectation, congratulated us on 
these events."* 

On the death of Galerius, Maximin Daza and Licinius 
divided between them the vast province over which he had 
reigned during his later years. The Asiatic portion fell to 
the lot of Maximin, and the European portion, reaching 
from the Hellespont to Italy, to Licinius. About the same 
time, Alexander, who had assumed the purple in Africa 
during the troubles arising from the usurpation of Maxen- 
tius, lost his life in an engagement with the army of Rome, 
and by this means the whole of Africa came under the 
sway of MaxentLUS.t The empire was thus brought once 
more imder the dominion of four masters, as in the time of 
Diocletian : but with this difference, that, during his reign, 
the chief power was in his own hands, Maximian being 
fellow Augustas, and Constantius and Galerius, CsBsars; 
whereas, at the present time, all four were of the same 
rank, and looking upon one another with the eye of jealousy 
and ambition. 

* Eccl. Hist, book ix. chap. 1. 

t Zoshnus, ii. 12, 14. Victor in Caesar, 40, 17—19. Alexander 
assumed the rank of Augustus in 307, and met with his death in 
311. Manso, Leben Constantins des Gbrossen, pp. 40, 357, 360. 
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Shortly after these events, occasion of war arose between 
Constantine and Maxentius. On the death of Maximian, 
orders were given by Constantine that his titles shonld be 
erased, and the monuments erected to his memory be 
destroyed. This was only in accordance with custcnn in 
such cases. But Maxentius, whose un£lial conduct had 
been the cause of his father's troubles during his last years, 
and indeed, indirectly, of his untimely death, now pro- 
fessed to revere his memory, and to resent the ignominious 
treatment it had received. He retaliated, therefore, by 
causing the monuments erected to Constantine in Italy and 
AMca to be thrown dov^n, and their inscriptions to be effaced 
in dishonour, and in disavowal of his imperial rank. At 
the same tune, he put forth pretensions to be sole emperor 
of the west, and collected an army on the frontiers of Gaul, 
with which he threatened to invade Rhoetia. No doubt, 
Maxentius had been emboldened to take these haughty 
measures by the success that had hitherto attended all his 
military movements. Severus and Alexander had fallen 
before him, and even Galerius, the conqueror of Persia, 
had been compelled to fly before his victorious troops. Why, 
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then, should Cbnstantme, who had not signalized himself, 
at least since his accession to the throne, in any engagement 
with an equal foe, presume upon escaping with impunity ? 
In this spirit, and misinterpreting the causes of his past 
successes, as well as the military resources and superiority 
of Constantine, he provoked the enmity of the only rival 
whom at that time he had any great reason to fear. Con- 
stantine, at first, looked calmly on, and trusted to negoim- 
tion to bring about a reconciliation; but the determined 
hostility of Maxentius compelled him to assume another 
demeanour, and to put himself into a position for ofifensive 
proceedings. 

The reaction produced in Italy, and more especially at 
Rome, by the rapacity and cruelty of Maxentius, hastened 
the determination of Constantine. Never had the walls of 
Home sheltered a more despicable tyrant. Even Julian, 
whose hatred to the memory of Conjstantine induced him to 
soften the vices and exaggerate the virtues of all his rivals, 
has nothing to say in his favour. He excludes him from 
the banquet of the Caesars, and speaks of his crimes with 
the greatest abhorrence. All other writers agree in paint- 
ing his character in the blackest colours ; while Niebuhr 
compares him to the infamous Caracalla.* The flourishing 
cities and districts of Africa were wasted and depopulated 
by his mercenaries. The most opulent families of Italy 
were impoverished and ruined by his extortions. No rank, 
nor age, nor sex, escaped his cruelty. The tenderest ties 
were violated to sate his lusts. Effeminate, shameless, 
abandoned to the worst passions that imbrute human 
nature, he was already an offence to the people over whom 
he ruled. The army, corrupted by his example, plundered 
those whose interests they were designed to protect ; while 
unbounded license was granted, or rather forced upon them, 
for the gratification of their basest passions. Senators, 
citizens, and the people generally, were animated by a 
common feeling of detestation for the inhuman monster 
they had chosen as their sovereign. 

It was in these circumstances that Maxentius provoked 

* Lectures on the History of Borne, lect. Ixxix, 
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Constantine to wage war against him. It has been assertecU 
but on somewhat doubtful authority, that the senate and 
people of Rome sent ambassadors secretly to Gaul, earnestly 
entreating the emperor of the west to rid them of the tyrant. 
It does not seem at all probable that any such embassy 
could have been concerted while Maxentius was present in 
the capital, with his praetorian guards around him, and his 
agents busily occupied as spies and inquisitors in eyery 
direction. The circumstance, also, that no contemporary 
writer mentions the fact, is sufficient to throw discredit on 
the story. It may be that certain private indiyiduals, who had 
escaped from Home, conveyed to Constantine correct tidings 
respecting the actual feelings of the senate and people 
generally, and that this was magnified by later writers into 
a deliberate and formal embassy.* It is certain that suffi- 
cient intelligence reached Constantine, respecting the effect 
produced on the Eoman people by the doings of Maxentius, 
to confirm him in his purpose of invading Italy. Some of 
his generals, we are informed, feared the result of this ex- 
pedition, and advised him to desist from the enterpiiscf 
But Constantine remained firm, and threw himself into the 
work, with all the determination and energy of a man 
resolved to succeed or perish. 

The military resources of Maxentius, if estimated by 
numbers merely, were sufficient to induce Constantine to 
pause before attacking so formidable an enemy. His troops, 
collected from Italy, Africa, and Sicily, amounted to one 
himdred and seventy thousand foot, and eighteen thousand 
horse ; while the entire force of Constantine numbered no 
more than ninety thousand foot, and eight thousand horse, 

* The only writers who mention the embassy are Cedrenns, in 
his Compendium Historiarum (1506, p. 270), and Zonaras, in his 
Annales, lib. xlii. The former liyed in the eleventh, and the latter 
in the twelfth century. Gibbon adopts the story, but on insufficient 
grounds (Hist, of the Decline and Fall, &c., c. 14). Manso rejects 
it (Leben Constantins des Grossen, p. 42, note t). If such a circum- 
stance had happened, it would scarcely have been overlooked by 
Eosebius, Lactantius, and the Panegyrists. 

t Paneg. ix. 2. 
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a portion of which only were availahle for the invasion of 
Italy. But the fact conld not escape the observation of so 
experienced a general, that many of the levies by which the 
army of M axeiftins had been augmented were raw recruits, 
unaccustomed to war ; that his cavalry, encumbered with 
armour, were formidable in appearance rather than in 
reality ; and that military discipline, without which even 
the bravest and largest armies are little worth, had been 
almost totally neglected since the days when Maximian 
shared with his son the government of Italy. He must have 
felt convinced that his own forces, though inferior in point 
of numbers, were more than equal to those of his foe, by 
virtue of the discipline under which they had been habi- 
tually trained, and the active service in which they had 
been incessantly engaged. Besides this, Constantine knew 
that the praetorian guards, to whom Maxentius chiefly looked 
for safety, and who were generally considered as the flower 
of his army, had been so utterly spoiled by the indulgence 
of the emperor, that they would never be able to stand the 
charge of his own hardy troops. Animated, therefore, by 
strong confidence respecting the issue of the enterprise, he 
set forth at once on his great undertaking. 

It seems necessary to mention in this place, and before we 
trace the course of the war, the statements of Eusebius 
respecting the religious motives by which Constantine 
was sustained and actuated in this expedition. " While 
he regarded," says this writer, " the entire world as one 
immense body, and perceived that the head of it all, the 
royal city of the Eoman empire, was bowed down by the 
weight of a tyrannous oppression ; at first, he had left the 
task of liberation to those who governed the other divisions 
of the empire, as being his superiors in point of age. But 
when none of them proved able to afford relief, and those 
who had attempted it had experienced a disastrous termi- 
nation of their enterprise, he said that life was without 
enjoyment to him so long as he saw the imperial city 
thus afflicted, and prepared himself for the effectual sup- 
pression of the tyranny. 

" Being convinced, however, that he needed some more 
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powerftil aid than his military forces could aff(M?d him, on 
acconnt of the wicked and magical enchantments which 
were so diligently practised by the tyrant, he began to seek 
for divine assistance ; deeming the possession of arms and 
a nomerons soldiery of secondary importance, bnt tmsting- 
that the co-operation of a deity wonld be his seciirity 
against defeat or misfortune. He considered, therefcve, on 
what he might rely for protection and assistance. While 
engaged in this inquiry, the thought occurred to him, that, 
of the many emperors who had preceded him, those who 
had rested their hopes in a multitude of gods, and served 
them with sacrifices and offerings, had, in the first place, 
been deceived by fiattering predictions, and oracles which 
promised them all prosperity, and at last had met with an 
unhappy end, while not one of their gods had stood by to 
warn them of the impending wrath of Heaven. On the 
other hand, he recollected that his father, who had pursued 
an entirely opposite course, who had condemned their 
error, and honoured the one Supreme God during his whole 
life, had found him to be the Saviour and Protector of his 
empire, and the Giver of every good thing. Refiecting on 
this, and well weighing the fact that they who had trusted 
in many gods had also fallen by manifold forms of death, 
witiiout leaving behind tiiem either family or o£bpring, 
stock, name, or memorial among men; and considering 
further, that those who had already taken arms against the 
tyrant, and had marched to the battie-field imder the pro- 
tection of a multitude of gods, had met with a dishonour- 
able end; reviewing, I say, all these considerations, he 
judged it to be folly indeed to join in the idle worship of 
those who were no gods, and, after such convincing evi- 
dence, to wander from the truth; and therefore felt it 
incumbent on him to honour no otiier than the God of his 
father."* 

Such are the statements of this historian in reference to 
the first beginnings of that course of piety which ultimately 
led to the establishment of the christian religion and the 
endowment and aggrandizement of its professors. It is 

* Life of Constantine, book i. chaps. 26, 27. 
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neoessary to introduce them here, in the very words of the 
original authority, that the reader may be enabled thus 
early to form an opinion respecting the character of that 
piety itself. It is scarcely necessary to attempt a serious 
criticism of this professed record of what passed in Con- 
Btantine's mind. The age in which it was written was the 
age of " pious frauds," and it is in itself no mean specimen 
of the productions characterised by that phrase. Doubtless 
Eusebius deemed it a very laudable thing to assert the 
christian character of his patron and the head of the 
catholic church ; neither did it matter much, when such 
important ends were to be attained if the means adopted 
to secure them were in some tnfiing respects alien from the 
truth. Unfortunately, however, for Eusebius, his represen- 
tation has not been received as that of a disinterested party ; 
neither does it .cohere sufficiently to insure an unhesitating 
reception. Those who have any knowledge of Christianity 
itself, can form no other conviction respecting the Christi- 
anity of Gonstantine as set forth with all its antecedents in 
the page of the bishop of Caesarea, than that it was a mere 
piece of policy — a stroke of worldly prudence, that rested 
the claims of the only true religion, not on its own character 
and evidences, but on the fortunes of families and the 
results of war. Indeed, it appears evident from this very 
testimony, that the emperor of the west knew nothing of 
the spirit and genius of the religion of Jesus ; and that if 
he contended at the head of his troops as the champion of 
the Christians, it was because he deemed it expedient to do 
so, at a time when the oracles of paganism were against 
him, and the Christians were evidently rising to a position 
of moral power in the state. 

But tbis was not all, if we may credit Eusebius, whose 
authority is chiefly relied on in reference to these matters. 
Not only did Gonstantine arrive at the conclusions already 
mentioned, in reference to the God of the Christians ; but 
was rewarded by a miraculous manifestation, first, of the 
cross in the heavens, visibly displayed before the whole 
army ; and affcerwards of Christ himself, in a vidon of the 
following night. Here, also, we adduce the narrative of 
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Eusebius, that the reader may judge for himself respecting 
the value that belongs to it : — *' Accordingly, he called on 
Him with earnest prayer and supplications that he would 
reveal to him who he was, and stretch forth his right hand 
to help him in his present difficulties. And while he was 
thus praying with fervent entreaty, a most marvellous sign 
appecured to him firom heaven, the account of which it might 
have been difficult to receive with credit, had it been related 
by any other person. But since the victorious emperor 
himself, long afterwards, declared it to the writer of this 
history, when he was honoured with his acquaintance and 
society, and confirmed his statement by an oath ; who could 
hesitate to accredit the relation, especially since the testi- 
mony of after-time has established its truth ? He said that 
about mid-day, when the smi was beginning to decline, he 
saw with his own eyes the trophy of a cross of light in the 
heavens, above the sun, and bearing the inscription, * Con- 
quer by this ! ' At this sight, he himself was struck with 
amazement, and his whole army also, which happened to 
be following him on some expedition, and witnessed the 
miracle. 

" He said, moreover, that he doubted within himself what 
the import of this apparition could be. And while he con- 
tinued to ponder and reason on its meaning, night imper- 
ceptibly drew on; and, in his sleep, the Christ of God 
appeared to him with the same sign which he had seen in 
the heavens, and commanded him to procure a standard 
made in the likeness of that sign, and to use it as a safegoard 
in all engagements with his enemies. 

" At dawn of day he arose, and communicated the secret 
to his Mends ; and then, calling together the workers in 
gold and precious stones, he sat in the midst of them, and 
described to them the figure of the sign he had seen, bidding 
jthem represent it in gold and precious stones. And this 
representation I myself have had an opportunity of seeing. 

'' Now it was made in the following manner. A long 
spear, overlaid with gold, formed the figure of the cross, by 
means of a piece laid transversely over it. On the top of 
the whole was fixed a crown, formed by the intertexture of 
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gold and precious stones ; and on this, two letters indicating 
ike name of Christ, symbolized the Sayiour's title by means 
of its first characters — ^the letter P being intersected by X 
exactly in its centre ; and these letters the emperor was in 
the habit of wearing on his helmet at a later period. From 
the transverse piece which crossed the spear was suspended 
a kind of streamer of purple cloth, covered with a profuse 
embroidery of most brilliant precious stones ; and which, 
being also richly interlaced with gold, presented an inde- 
scrilMible degree of beauty to the beholder. This banner 
was of a square form ; and the upright staff, which, in its 
full extent, was of great length, bore a golden half-length 
portrait of the pious emperor and his children on its upper 
part, beneath the trophy of the cross, and immediately above 
the embroidered streamer. 

" The emperor constantly made use of this salutary sign 
as a safegnarf against every adyewe and hostile power, and 
commanded that others sunilar to it should be carried at the 
head of all his armies."* 

Such is the testimony of Eusebius respecting this mar- 
vellous incident in the history of Constantine— -testimony 
that has been received by a large number of ecclesiastical 
writers as unimpeachable. It were an idle thing to attempt 
a serious refutation of the lying wonder. The charsu^ter of 
the age and of the church in which the story originated — 
the party spirit, the credulity, and, we must add, the vanity 
of the narrator, who never loses an opportunity of magnify- 
ing the confidence reposed in him by the emperor — ^the 
absence of all specific reference to the time and place in. 
which the miracle appeared — the total want of contempo- 
raneous testimony, although the vision might have been 
attested by thousands, if, indeed, it occurred according to 
the representation — and the inconsistency of the whole with 
the spirit and genius of Christianity — ^are sufficient to con- 
demn the entire narrative as a fraudulent invention. Which 
of the two — Constantine or Eusebius — ^was the author of the 
pious fiction, we are not anxious to determine. If the former, 
the fact is enough to throw discredit upon the sincerity of his 

* Life of Constantine, book i. chaps. 28— 31» 
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christiaa profession ; and if the latter, the circamstance is 
only one out of a number, that serve to prove the unscmpu- 
lousness of the methods he adopted to promote the interests 
of an ecclesiastical party.* 

It may here be mentioned, that Lactantius, who wrote his 
account of the war against Maxentins many years before 
Ensebins, and who was equally devoted to Constantine, 
maJkes no mention of the appearance of the cross, much 
less of Christ in person; but simply states that, being 
admonished during his sleep to make the celestial sign of 
God on his shields, and so to commit himself to the battle, 
Constantine did as he was commanded.t John Malela, 
also, a writer of the sixth century, but who mentions another 
writer of the previous century as his authority for many of 
his statements, refers to the event as occurring in a dream : 
— " Being overcome by sleep, he saw in a dream a cross 
in the heavens, in which was written, * By this conquer.' "% 

It is not very difficult to account for the origin of this 
marvellous tale, on the supposition, which seems warranted 
by facts, that Constantine had about this time determined 
to make a more public avowal of his attachment to the 
christian party.§ Nor is there anything wonderful in the 
circumstance, that, when his mind was considerably en- 
grossed with the subject, he should dream of conquest in. 
connexion with so important a change of policy. Whether 
the standard of the cross was borne before the army during 
the whole of the civil war in Italy, or whether it was 

* See Gibbon's account of the miracle, which might have been 
more brief and satisfactory, if he had distinguished between Chris- 
tianity and its professors, especially of the catholic church (Hist, 
of the Decline and Fall, &c., chap. 20). Waddington rejects the 
story, but endeavours to save the credit of both Constantine and 
EusebiuB (Hist, of the Church, &c., chap. 6). 

t De Mort. Persecut. 44. 

X Gibbon, and all other writers, have overlooked this passage in 
Malela. Nestoiianus, an historian who had written lives of the 
emperors, which are now lost, is the authority referred to by 
Malela. 

§ See a long disquisition on this fertile subject, in Manso's Leben 
Constantins des Qrossen, pp. 80-^7. 
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devised as an expedient during the last engagement near 
Some, is uncertain.* It does appear probable that, some- 
where about this time, Constantine employed some such 
symbol, as the ensign of war, and attached considerable 
importance to it. ** The christian emperors," says Gibbon, 
*' who respected the example of Constantine, displayed in 
all their military expeditions the standard of the cross ; but 
when the degenerate successors of Theodosius had ceased to 
appear in person at the head of their armies, the labarum 
was deposited, as a yenerable but useless reHc, in the palace 
of Constantinople. Its honours are still preserved on the 
medals of the Flavian family. Their gratefdl devotion has 
placed the monogram of Christ in the midst of the ensigns 
of Rome. The solemn epithets of, safety of the republic, 
glory of the army, restoration of public happiness, are 
equally applied to the reUgious and military trophies ; and 
there is still extant a medal of the emperor Constantius, 
where the standard of the labarum is accompanied with 
these memorable words, Bt this sign thou shalt con- 

QUBR."t 

But it is time that we turn firom the consideration of 
ecclesiastical &bles to the more substantial region of &ct, 
by following the course of the legions of the west, in their 
invasion of the dominions of Maxentius. 

* Lactantiu8 mentions the last engagement as the time ; neither 
does Eosebius contradict him, for he leayes the time undetermined, 
t Hist, of the Decline and Fall, &c., chap. 20. 
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So soon as Constantme had collected his Bxmj — ^which was 
done in a very hrief time, and before Maxentiiis was aware 
of his purpose — ^he passed out of Gaul and entered Piedmont 
by the way of Mount Cenis. Segustum, or Susa — a city at 
the foot of Mount Cenis — ^was the first object of assault. 
Though well fortified and garrisoned, it was speedily cap- 
tured, and a large number of its defenders destroyed by the 
sword. Proceeding to Turin — a distance of about forty 
miles — a more formidable resistance presented itself. In- 
telligence had been received of his approach, and a large 
body of cavalry, well accoutred and clad in steel armour, 
man and horse, was drawn up in battle array against him. 
The skilfiil movements* and irresistible charges of the Gallic 
horse soon divided and routed the troops of Maxentius, who 
fled in haste and fear to the city; but finding the gates 
closed against them, were confounded and easily slaughtered 
by their pursuers. By this decided victory, Turin, Milan, 
and all the cities of Italy between the Alps and the Po, 
surrendered to Constantine and espoused his side.f He 

* Zosimus, i. 50. 

t Paneg. viii. 6, 7 ; Nazarius, ix. 22—24. 
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next tamed aside towards Verona, and pasnng the Adige 
-with great difELcnltj, sozroimded and beaeged the dfy. 
Ruxicos Pompeianns, the governor, a general of great 
afaiHty, managed to effect his escape firom the city, and 
collected a large army in Venetia for tiie purpose of attack- 
ing the troops of Constantine, and compelling him to raise 
1^ siege. The numbers of the Italians &r exceeded those 
of the army of Qaol ; but sudi was the ddll and energy of 
t^ latter, that in a drawn battle they were victorious. The 
contest lasted from evening to morning. Thousands of the 
Italians were slain, thdr general amongst the nimiber, and 
the rest either made prisoners or dispersed. The captives 
were so numerous that, in de&uilt of chains, the swords of 
the vanquished were converted into fetters. Having thus 
made sure of every post of importance in Italy, Constantine 
now directed his course towards Home. 

The forces of Maxentius were considerably reduced by 
the successes of his enemy ; but a third and more numerous 
army than those already vanquished was collected for the 
defence of the imperial city.* MaxentroB passed his time, 
during the events just liEurated, in his customary state of 
self-indulgence and indolence. The tidings of Constantine's 
success, and afterwards of his approach, roused him in some 
degree from his lethargy, but only to be the sulgect of 
alternate fear and presumption. The murmurs and re- 
proaches of the Roman people, at l^igth, forced him from 
his misconceived position of security and abandonment. 
After consulting the Sibylline books, or rather the cunning 
priests of the pagan superstition, who gave him an oracular 
response on which little dependence could be placed,t 
he determined to take the field and share with his troops 
the dangers that threatened them. Constantine had now 

* Eusebius mentions the first, second, and third divisions of the 
army of Maxentius. It is probable that he refers to the dispositipn 
of his forces in Italy, rather than to the ranks into which they 
were distributed. Susa, Turin, Verona, would be the places where 
these divisions were posted. 

t That ** in that day the enemy of the Roman peopls shoi^ 
perish." — De Mort. Persecut. 44. 

E 
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arrived by forced marches at Saxa Kubra, about nine miles 
distant from Eome, and to his great joy perceived the army 
of Maxentius drawn up in battle array. He had feared 
lest the enemy might have rendered it necessary for him to 
lay siege to Home — an enterprise fraught with difficulty 
and danger, and which, even if successM, would have been 
attended with results that he would have avoided. He was 
desi2x>iis, if possible, of sparing the inhabitants, whose dis- 
position towards himself was rather favourable than other- 
vnae, and of preserving their famous city in unmutilated 
glory. The legions of Gaul, flushed with victory, panted 
for ^e contest, and Constantine himself was no less anxious 
for the final struggle. The army of . Maxentius, consisting 
of infantry and cavalry, the latter composed chiefly of un- 
wieldy cuirassiers, occupied a vast plain, with the Tiber in 
its rear. The impetuosity of the Gallic horse broke the 
ranks of the Italians. The infaiitry lost all self-possession, 
and fled. The confosion became general. Great numbers 
were slain, and thousands rushing into the Tiber were 
carried away by the rapidity of the current and drowned. 
Maxentius lumself was destroyed— according to some, 
while attempting to escape into the city by the Milvian 
bridge ; according to others, through the breaking down of 
a wooden bridge erected by his directipus for the purpose 
of snaring the enemy.* llie day after the battle his body 
was found imbedded in the mud of the river. The head 
was stuck upon a spear and exhibited to the citizens of 
Rome, in proof of the completeness of the deliverance 
efiected.t Thus perished a great tyrant, on the anniversary 
of the day on which six years before he had usurped the 
throne of Italy ; and thus the largest portion of the empire 
came into the hands of the victorious Ck>nstantine. 

The new emperor was received by the citizens amidst 
general acclamations. The two sons of Maxentius, and 
several of his principal adherents, were put to death. At 
tlie same time the cry of the populace, who thought to 

* Eusebius, Life of Constantine, book i. cbap. 38. 
4^ Paneg. viii. 18. It is also stated Uiat the head of Maxentius 
tvas sent to Africa. Nazarius, ix. 62. 
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please their conqueror by sucli means, for additional vic- 
tims, was firmly resisted by Constantine, who had determined 
to nse his triumph with moderation. Not only were in- 
formers discouraged, but many who had been unjustly im- 
prisoned were liberated, and a large number who had been 
banished by Maxentius were recalled to the enjoyment of 
their liber^ and their possessions. By a general act of 
obHvion every fear was hushed, and Italy and Africa fol- 
lowed the example of Home in giving a cordial welcome to 
their new ruler.* As soon as public order was restored, 
Constantine recapitulated his services before the senate, 
and assuring them of his regard, perpetuated their privi- 
leges and dignity. In return for the favour thus shown^ 
they bestowed upon him a profusion of titles, and passed a 
decree assigning him the first rank among the three Augusti 
who now ruled over the empire. Public rejoicings were 
instituted, and monuments were erected in commemoration 
of his victory. The Arch of Constantine still remains to 
attest the fact of his conquest and the decline of Roman 
art. " As it was not possible," says Gibbon, " to find in 
the capital of the empire a sculptor who was capable of 
adorning that public monument, the Arch of Trajan, without 
any respect either for his memory or for the rules of pro- 
priety, was stripped of its most elegant figures. The 
difference of times and persons, of actions and characters, 
was totally disregarded. The Parthian captives appear 
prostrate at the feet of a prince who never carried his arms 
across the Euphrates; and curious antiquarians can still 
discover the head of Trajan on the trophies of Constantine. 
The new ornaments which it was necessary to introduce 
between the vacancies of ancient sculpture, are executed in 
the rudest and most unskilfal manner."t The inscription 
on this arch was in all probability suggested, if not dictated, 
by Constantine himself. It attributes the victory to " an 
instinct of divinity," as well as " greatness of mind."t It 

* Eusebius gives a very lively and enthusiastic acoount of Con- 
stantine's reception. 
t Hist, of the Decline and Fall, &c., chap. 14. 
X The inscription, as given in fall in Carl ZcU's Handbuch der 




tiw legioos of Gaol, sod their 

tims leftnitlioat f^Mor 
diBT bid been bide move timing theiognrfMaxen- 
were vow eooipletelT in die power cf tlieir new 
A bodj of troops in wfaom. be ennld ^"— ^^^^ snd 
tnffidentlT mnneraos to oroswe the otr, vae wlitioncd in 
the ei^itaL He wbs tboB at Ubertr to attend to odier par- 
tiooaof bii vast dondmona^ witboot iear of inaarrectian or 
reaetion; and, in &ct, after ibit fint two or three monlhay 
eeaaed to leade at Bome altogether. YariooB motiveaof 
policy indnced him to take this coarBCiy and onlj twice 
daring hie sDbeeqoait bfe did be eren Tiat the city. He 
eompeUed the Bomana, howerer, and especially thoae of die 
sraatorial order, to pay a huge proportian for the liiippurL of 
his gorenunent. The free gift exacted by Mazentins was 
eonyerted into a tax, leried according to the si^posed 
wealth of Ihe Tarions classes into which the order was 
divided. In this respect, the administration of Constan- 
tine would appear to be more oppresBiYe than that of his 
predecessor. But it should he home in mind, that, besides 
exacting the same or even a larger amomit in the name of 
a free gift, Maxentius plmidered and confiscated whenever 
and wherever he thought proper, and on the sligbtest 
pretext; so that no man was secore from his rapacity. 
A great change was also effected in the administration of 

fidmi«chen Epigraphik, Heidelbergr, 1860, is as follows : — " Imp. 
Ces. Fl. Constantino Maximo P. F. (a) Augusto S.P.Q.B. (6) 
quod instinctu diyinitatis mentis magnitudine cum exerdtu sue 
tarn de tyranao quam de omni ejus factione uno tempore justis 
rempublicam ultus est armis arcum triumphis insignem dicavit.'* 



(0) Flo felice. (6) Senatus popnlnsqne fiomanus. 
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justice. The laws were respected, the rights of citizens 
observed, and public securily took the place of perpetual 
apprehensioii and fear. £yen the senators had little to 
complain of when the j remembered how blind Justice had 
been, in the days of Maxentins, to eyerything bat his 
interests, while tiie sword of the pnetorians always prepon< 
derated in her balance. 

K we may credit Ensebins, Constantine began, even at 
this early period, to ayow himself a believer in the religion 
of Jesus, and to give his highest sanction and favour to all 
who professed the christian faith. He represents the em- 
peror as giving thanks to God for his victory over Maxen- 
tiiis, in the very spirit and language of Moses and Miriam 
when Pharaoh and his host were destroyed in the Red Sea. 
He mentions how, by monumental inscriptions and other 
means, he ascribed his success to the *' salutary symbol " of 
the cross; and instances, in particular, the erection of a 
statue of C(»istantine himself, holding in its hand ** a lofty 
spear in the figure of a cross," with the following inscription 
engraved on it in the Latin language :~*'^ By virtue of this 
salutary sign, which is the true s3anbol of valour, I have 
preserved and liberated your city from the yoke of tyranny, 
I have also set at liberty the Koman senate and people, and 
restored them to their ancient greatness and splendour."* 

But this was not all. According to the same writer, 
''the emperor was accustomed personally to invite the 
society of God's ministers, whom he distinguished with the 
highest respect and honour, treating them in every sense as 
persons consecrated to the service of his God. They were 
admitted to his table, though mean in their attire and out- 
ward appearance; yet not so in his estimation, since he 
judged not of their exterior as seen by ihe vtdgar eye, but 
thought he discerned in them somewhat of the character of 
God himsel£ He made them also his companions in travel, 
believing that He whose servants they w^e would thus be 
more favourably inclined to himself. Berades this, he gave 
from his own private resources costly benefactions to th^ 

* This is mentioned by Busebius in the Life of Constantine, book i. 
chap. 40 ; and in the Eccl. Hist., book. xx. chap. 9. 
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churches of God, both enlarging and heightening the sacred 
edifices, and embellishing the august sanctuaries of the 
church -with abundant offerings."* Yet further; after a 
eulogistic account of his liberality to the poor, he proceeds : 
-«"Such was his general conduct towards all. But he 
exercised a peculiar care over the church of God; and 
whereas, in the several provinces there were some who 
differed fix>m each other in judgment, he assumed as it were 
the functions of a general bishop constituted by God, and 
convened synods of his ministers. Nor did he disdain to 
be present and sit with them in their assembly, but bore a 
share in their deliberations, endeavouring to minister to 
them all what pertained to the peace of God. He took his 
seat, too, in the midst of them, as an individual amongst 
many, dismissing his guards and soldiers, and all whose 
duty it was to defend his person ; feeHng himself sufficiently 
protected by the fear of God, and secure in the affection of 
his most fjEiithfnl christian friends. Those whom he saw 
inclined to a sound judgment, and exhibiting a calm and 
conciliatory temper, received his highest approbation, for 
he evidently delighted in a general harmony of sentiment ; 
while he regarded the refractory and obstinate with aver- 

8ion."t 

If this testimony be true, either wholly or only in part, 

Constantine must have commenced his reign, as the sovereign 
of Italy, in a different manner from what is generally repre- 
sented to have been the case. The extracts we have given 
describe a state of things entirely novel to the senate and 
people of Home, and one for which the Christians were 
hardly prepared at this time. Nothing is said respecting 
the priests of the ancient pagan religion, and the feelings 
with which they regarded the acts of their new ruler. Is 
it to be supposed that they and the multitude of the people 
with them submitted without a murmur to so terrible a 
reverse? Or has Eusebius told us only one-half of the 
truth, omitting to mention the £Bct that in this transitionary 
period of his policy, if not of his fiuth, he gave his public 

* Life of Constantine, book i. chap. 42. 
t.Ibid. chap. 44. 
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sanction to all the customary rites of paganism, whilfe in a 
more priyate manner he favoured the ministers and pro- 
fessors of Christianity ? We are inclined, on the whole, to 
think that the historian has somewhat ante-dated the zeal 
of the emperor in behalf of the Christians. The public 
monnments and inscriptions, so &r as we are acquainted 
with them, wonld both appear and read very differently to 
the uninitiated populace, from what they would to Eusebius 
many years afterwards. A spear in the form of a cross, 
and the phrase " salntary symbol," might suffice to recall 
to the bii^op of Ceesarea the entire doctrine of the gospel 
as afterwards professed by Constantine, and might be inter- 
preted by him as a " proclamation of the Son of Qod to the 
Komans ;" but to the Romans themselves the former might 
seem nothing more than an instrument of warfare, and the 
latter, in connexion with it, nothing more than the expres- 
sion of a fiEUit that by such weapons Constantine had obtained 
the victory. If Constantine had really been desirous of 
avowing his faith in Christ he might have adopted a more 
lucid method of delivering his testimony. The probability 
is, that at this period he acted so as to save his credit with 
both parties. 

The last of the preceding extracts appears to be yet frirther 
from the truth, if understood as relating to the period when 
Constantine resided at Rome. That he favoured and pro- 
tected the Christians in Gaul long before this, we know, and 
that at a time when he UberaUy contributed to the support 
of the established religion, by restoring and enriching its 
temples, and presenting votive offerings on its altars. Even 
then he admitted Christians to his court, as his father had 
done before him. It is possible, therefore, that now, when 
he was evidently bent upon extending his favour to the 
Christians, if not of changing his religious policy altogether, 
he should admit a few select ministers to his table, for the 
purpose of surprising them by his condescension; and for 
the further purpose of ascertaining how far the christian 
party were willing to espouse his cause and submit to his 
imperial will. But we can scarcely conceive it possible that 
before the edict oi toleration he diould take so decisive a 
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part m the offiedrs of the Chrktians, as to oonvene synods of 
the clergy and adjudicate between dispiztants, mnch less 
assume " the functions of a general bishop constituted by 
God.'' Lactantius, who was probably admitted to the fEtyonr 
of Constantine before this time, makes no mention of the 
fact under this date ;* neither does Eusebius himself, in his 
Ecclesiastical History — a work much more to be relied on 
than the Life of Constantine, in this and several other 
particulars, t 

We have dwelt the mote folly upon this subject, because 
it is important to ascertain, if possible, the steps by -vdiioh 
Constantine was led to espouse the christian cause. It ap- 
pears highly probable, if not certain, that, up to Hie time 
immediately preceding the expedition into Italy, he gave 
his sanction to the established paganism of the day. His 
fath^ was honoured by a solemn apotheosis, and admitted 
to the council of Olympus; medals were issued by his 
authority bearing the figures and attributes of the heathen 
deities ; and, within a few months of the Italian war, one of 
the panegyrists delivered an oration in his hearing, replete 
with the absurdities of superstition, and affording particular 
evidence of Constantine's veneration for Apollo.]: The lan- 
guage of Gibbon, on this point, is not too strong :^'* The 
credulous multitude were taught to believe that tiie emperor 
was permitted to behold with mortal eyes the visiUe majesty 
of their tutelar deity ; and that, either waking or in a vision, 
he was blessed witii the auspicious omens of a long and 

* We refer to the work, De Mortibos Persecutorixm. Doubts 
haye been raised as to whether or no Lactantius was its author. 
The preponderating evidence, however, is in his favour. (See the 
Dletionary oi Greek and Roman Biography, &e.) But whether 
Lactantius or another was the author, the omission referred to in 
the text is an argument against the admission of the statement of 
Eusebius. 

t The Ecclesiastical History was composed before, and the Life 
of Constantine some time after, the death of Constantine, when the 
incidents of the several periods of his life might become confounded 
together, and, in some instances, magnified. 

X Paneg. vii. 
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▼ictorious reign. The sun was nniyersally celebrated as tiie 
inyiBcible guide and protector of CSonstaiitine ; and the 
pagans might reasonably expect that the insulted god would 
pnrsoe widi unrelenting vengeance the impiety of his im- 
grated £B,¥oiurite."* That Gonstantine became a Ghristiaa, 
reaUy and traly, either just before or daring the time of the 
Italian war, is more than can be proved : indeed, we shall 
be under the necessity of recording facts in relation to his 
principles, spirit, and condnct, in some of the later periods 
of his life, that render it questionable ixdiether he were 
ever a sincere convert or no ; neither does ajiything more 
clearly prove that such was not the case at the period now 
under consideration dian the circumstances narrated by 
£usdbius. While, however, we altogether reject the eulo- 
gistac records of ecclesiastical partisans, there is abundant 
evidence that, somewhere about this time, he saw reason to 
ally himself more closely to the Quistians than he had 
previously dcme, and began to &el his way towards that re> 
latimi which, however anomalous, he afterwards sustained 
in connexion with the catholic church. 

It would appear that, immediately after Uie conquest of 
Italy, Gonstantine granted Ml toleration to all religions 
whatsoever ; and, a few months later, issued an edict in con* 
junction with Licinius confirming the indulgence, but with 
special provisions on behalf of the Christians. The first of 
these edicts has not beeoi preserved; but there is reference 
to it in the latter which leaves it beyond question that it 
was published.t The one that has been pneerved in the 

* Hist, of the Decline and Pall, &c., chap. 20. See also Manso, 
Leben Constantins des Grossen, p. 80. 

t Gibbon makes no reference to the first edict. Mosheim 
mentions it briefly in his Ecclesiastical History, cent. iv. part i. 
ehap. 1, $ 6. Manso places it in the year 312, and refers the edict 
recorded by Euseblus and Lactantiua to June 13, 313. He is also 
supported by the text of Lactantius in ascribing it to Nieomedia 
rather than Milan. (See De Mort. Persecut. 48. Hanso, Leben 
Constantins des Grossen, pp. 92—94, 361.) Eusebius states that 
he translated the edict from the Latin. His translation, how- 
ever, differs considerably from the original, as given by Lactantius, 
and contains a preface that is omitted by the latter. 
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pages of Eusebius and Lactantius was issued at Milan, or 
Nicomedia, or both, in the year 313. It is as follows : — 

" As we long since perceived that religions liberty shonld 
not be denied, but that it should be granted to the opinions 
and wishes of each one to perform divine duties according 
to his own determination, we had given orders, that each 
one, and the Christians among the rest, have the liberty to 
observe the religion of his choice, and his peculiar mode of 
worship. But as there plainly appeared to be many and 
different sects added in that edict, in which this privilege was 
granted them, some of them, perhaps, after a little while, on 
this account shrunk from this kind of attention and observ- 
ance. Wherefore, as I, Constantine Augustus, and I, Licinius 
Augustus, came under £Q,vourable auspices to Milan, and took 
imder consideration all affairs that pertained to the public 
benefit and welfare, these things among the rest appeared to 
us to be most advantageous and profitable to all. We have 
resolved among the first things to ordain those matters by 
which reverence and worship to the Deity might be exhibited ; 
that is, how we may grant likewise to the Christians and to 
all, the free choice to follow that mode of worship which they 
may wish, that whatsoever divinity and celestial power may 
exist, may be propitious to us and to all that live under our 
government. Therefore, we have decreed the following 
ordinance, as. our will, with a salutary and most correct 
intention, that no freedom at all shall be refused to Christians 
to follow or to keep their observances or worship ; but that 
to each one power be granted to devote his mind to that 
worship which he may think adapted to himself, that the 
Deity may in all things exhibit to us his accustomed favour 
and kindness. It was just and consistent that we should 
write that this was our pleasure, that all exceptions respect- 
ing the Christians being completely removed, which were 
contained in the former epistle, that we sent to your fidelity, 
and whatever measures were wholly sinister and foreign to 
our mildness, that these should be altogether annulled ; and 
now that each one of the Christians may freely, and without 
molestation, pursue and follow that course of worship which 
he has proposed to himself : which indeed we have resolved 
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to oommimicate most fully to your care and diligence, that 
you may know we have granted liberty and full freedom to 
the GhristiaQS, to observe their own mode of worship ; which 
as your fidelity understands absolutely granted to them by 
us, the privilege is also granted to others to pursue that 
worship and religion they wish, which it is obvious is con- 
sistent with the peace and tranquillity of our times ; that 
each may have the privilege to select and to worship what- 
soever divinity he pleases. But this has been done by us, 
that we might not appear in any manner to detract any- 
thing from any manner of religion, or any mode of worship. 
And this we further decree, with respect to the Christians, 
that the places in which they were formerly accustomed to 
assemble, concerning which we also formerly wrote to your 
fidelity, in a different form, that if any persons have pur- 
chased these, either from our treasury or any other one, 
these shall restore them to the Christians, without money, 
and without demanding any price, without any superadded 
value or augmentation, without delay or hesitancy. And 
if any have happened to receive these places as presents, 
that they shall restore them as soon as possible to the 
Christians, so that if either those that purchased or those 
that received them as presents, have anything to request of 
our munificence, they may go to the provincial governor, as 
the judge, that provision may also be made for them by our 
clemency ; all which, it will be necessary to be delivered up 
to the body of Christians, by your care, without any delay. 
And since the Christians themselves are known to have had 
not only those places where they were accustomed to meet, 
but Jer plac^ also, belonginjnot to individ^ls among 
them, but to the right of the whole body of Christians, you 
will also command all these, by virtue of the law before 
mentioned, without any hesitancy, to be restored to these 
same Christians, that is to their body, and to each con- 
venticle respectively; the aforesaid consideration to wit 
being observed; namely, that they who as we have said 
restore them without valuation and price, may expect their 
indemnity from our munificence and liberality. In all which 
it will be incumbent on you to exhibit your exertions as 
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much as possible, to the aforesaid body of Ghristians, titat 
onr <Mrdez8 may be most speedily accomplished, that like- 
wise in this, provifflon may be made by our clemency for 
the preservation of ihe common and public tranquillity. 
For by these means, as before said, the divine fiEtvour witil 
regard to us, which we haye already experienced in many 
affairs, wiU continne firm and permanent at all times. Bxii 
that the purpose of this our ordinance and liberality may 
be extended to the knowledge of all, it is expected thid; 
these things written by us, should be proposed and pub- 
lished to the knowledge of all, that this act of our liberality 
and kindness may remain unknown to none."* 

Such is the celebrated edict of toleration, known in 
eodesiastLcal history as the Edict of Milan. The reference 
in the prefatory sentences, which are omitted in the record 
of Lactentius, is involved in much obscurity; it seems, 
however, to imply that the original grant of toleration had 
embraced a greater number than it was now thought 
desirable to recognise. ''Many and different sects" are 
mentioned, as having the privilege granted to them of 
following their own religious convictions ; and it is asserted 
that on this account ** some of them shrank firom this kind 
of attention and notice." Although the body of the edict 
itself holds out liberty to all—'' that each one of the Cruris- 
tians may freely and without molestation pursue and follow 
that course of worship which he has proposed to himself" 
—we are unable to escape the conviction, that the reference 
was to the catholic church, as distinguished from the sects 
and particular congregations of Christians who did not 
recognise the authority of the body so designating itself. 

But as we have now arrived at a period in the life of 
Constantine, in which it is necessary to have correct views 
of the condition of those whom he was beginning to 
pabronize, we shall, in a separate chapter, state, as concisely 
as possible, the ecclesiastical position of the Christians up 
to this time. 

* Eiuebiiw, Eccl. Hist. (Bagster), book x. chap. 5. 
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When the apostles had fulfilled their commissioii as the 
inspired teachers and mlers of the church, the entire hod j 
of the faithful scattered throughout the world were thence- 
forth left to the instructions they had given, and the insti- 
tutions they had set up, as their only guide. It might have 
pleased the great Head of the church to retain their 
services, or the services of men similarly qualified, by 
whom the churches might have been ordered and superin- 
tended from age to age. But it did not. Having authori- 
tatively communicated his wiU in the beginning of the 
church's history, by the living voice and personal ministra- 
tions of the apostles, and by inspired writings that were 
to hand down to distant periods the substance of all that 
had been divinely taught, it seemed good to him to with- 
draw this extraordinary agency. The word of Christ and 
the Spirit of Christ remained as the only infEdUble g^de in 
all matters pertaining to religious doctrine and worship. 
Henceforth it became the duty of christian men to ^* seek 
out the word of the Lord,'' and to follow its instructions. 
The foundation on which Christians and christian churches 
were exclusively to build was that which had been so 
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clearly defined — " the foundation of the apostles and pro- 
phets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief comer stone.** 
Now that inspired authority in the persons of living men 
had been withdrawn, no himian authority was to take its 
place. The churches, or congregations of christian wor- 
shippers, were established on a basis suited to the genius of 
the new era. The members composing them were avowed 
and recognised disciples of Christ ; they were united on a 
common footing of consentaneous, though independent, £Eiith 
and practice ; no man was called or regarded as '< Lord ; ** 
one was their Master, even Christ, and all were satisfied 
with occupying the place of ** brethren." The officers of 
the churches were their " servants for Chrisf s sake," chosen 
by each community as their service might be needed. Hu- 
mility, experience, purity of Hfe, spiritual gifts, were the only 
qualifications for office. The spiritual oversight and rule 
was committed to one class of men, called elders or bishops ; 
and the secular management of a church's affairs were 
entrusted, for executive purposes, to another class of men 
called deacons. The members of a church in their collective 
capacity had the supreme power imder Christ, and each 
member was at liberty to use his gifts for the edification of 
the rest, or for the benefit of men generally. 

Such wae^ the condition of the churches in the age im- 
mediately succeeding that of the apostles. Nothing had 
occurred to subvert the primitive freedom. In respect to 
doctrine there might be heresies, as was the case during a 
great portion of the apostolic age ; but in respect to organi- 
zation there was no deviation from the primitive custom. 
Here and there individuals, departing from the spirit of the 
gospel, might strive for the pre-eminence, and churches 
might yield too much to individual or party infiuence j but 
there was no radical change. All parties were too much 
interested in their own spiritual immimities to submit to 
their invasion all at once. Liberty and right could not be 
imdermined and destroyed in a day. Hierarchical preten- 
sions had not yet budded. The two orders had not yet 
been multipliedL Synods and councils were as yet unheard- 
of things.' Catholicity did not as yet extend itself beyond 
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the sphere of the spiritiial and invisible. The churches 
enjoyed " a sisterly system of equality," and recognised no 
authority but Christ's, no unity but tiiat which arose from 
identical &ith and practice, spontaneous and imforoed.* 

This state of things continued for some time. No actual 
change of any importance took place until towards the 
middle and end of the second century. Then there occurred 
what the apostle has designated "a falUng away." The 
spirit of formality began to take the place of faith and 
love. Professed Christians came to yield more than in 
former periods to authority in matters of religion. The 
free and independent spirit of the early churches, who 
recognised no laws but those of Christ and his apostles, 
perceptibly declined; and as the divine and spiritual 
diminished, the human and the formal encroached. As 
heretical opinions prevailed, men of influence began to 
form parties, the practical result of which was exhibited in 
a gradual invasion of the rights of conscience and the 
liberty of private judgment. Step by step the evil ad- 
vanced, shaping itself forth more and more visibly at every 
stage, until, in the end, the original institutions of Christi- 
anity were supplanted by the inventions of men. 

The germ of that multiplicity of errors and evils which 
gradually arose in connexion with the profession of Christi- 
anity, is to be foimd in the idea, already adverted to, of a 
visible catholic church — an idea which, springing up in 
an early period of the second centnry,t had practically 
developed itself, to a considerable extent, before the age of 
Constantino. It is thus characterised by Neander, who has 

* On this subject all, or nearly all, our ecclesiastical historians 
are agreed. See Mosheim, De Rebus Christianorum ante Constan- 
tinum Magnum; Neander's Hist, of the Christian Religion (Rose) ; 
Gieseler's Ecdes. Hist. (Davidson), toI. i. pp. 92, 93, 108, 109 ; 
Coleman's Antiquities, chaps. 2, 3 ; Gibbon's Hist, of the Decline 
and Fall, &c., chap. 15. 

f The term *' catholic church " first appears in one of the 
epistles of Ignatius (ad Smyrn. c. 8) ; but is probably the interpo- 
lation of a later period. It next appears in the epistle of the church 
at Smyrna respecting the martyrdom of Polycarp, cap. 8, 16, 19. 
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giyen a more philosophical account of its origin and in-* 
flnence than any other writer : — '* This great whole of the 
catholic church, which in all its scattered parts was still 
firmly united, and which in its origin, its deyelopment, and 
its conBtitutixm, was utterly different from all mere human 
institutions. The consciousness of heing a memher oi such 
a hody, victorious over every opposition of earthly power, 
and destined for eternity, must have heen more lively and 
more powerful in those who, having, in their eaiiier years 
ef heathenism, known no Ixmds of union except those of 
a political and secular nature, had been blessed, with no 
feelings of such a moral and spiritual bond of unity, which 
bound mankind together, as all members of the same 
heavenly community. Therefore must this feeding have 
been stronger and more lofty, when all the powers from 
without sought in vain to tear this bond in sunder. Justly 
might this unity, which revealed itself outwardly, this 
close bond of outward connexion, be of great importance 
to Christians, as the symbol of that higher life, by the par- 
ticipation in which ail Christians were to be united together, 
as the revelation of the unity of the kingdom of God. In 
the outward communion of the church they perceived the 
blessing of the inward communion of the invisible kingdom 
of God, and they struggled for the maintenance of that 
unity, partly against idealistic sects, who threatened to tear 
in sunder the inward bond of religious communion, the 
bond of faith, and partly against those who, blinded by 
self-will or passion, founded divisions on mere outward 
eauses, while they agreed in faith with the rest. 

** But this polemical spirit, though it proceeded from a 
lively christian feeling, which deeply felt the blessing of 
religious communion — this inward life iu the church, though 
it proceeded from a truly christian source of warmth— >wa8 
apt to seduce men into the opposite extreme of over-prizing 
the external unity of the church, and of over-prizing the 
existing forms in the church, with which that unity was 
combined. As men in the churchly life, as long as it pro- 
ceeded from inward feelings of Christianity, and was still 
animated and penetrated by them, and ere it had been 
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benumbed in dead fonns, became conficions of this intimate 
connexion between the yisible and the inyisible church ; 
as men, in the oommnnion of this visible church, felt 
deeply the blessing of communion with the Redeemer and 
with the whole body of saints, which receives its divine 
living powers £rom him, its head, and spreads them among 
its individual members ; it was more likely on that account, 
in this polemical contrast, that they should be led away, so 
as too closely to interweave in idea also, that which had 
been thus joined and melted together in the experience and 
the feelings of every one, and also to lay it down in theory, 
that it was bound together in a necessary and indissoluble 
union. And thus, then, arose the concision between the 
visible and the invisible church, the con^osion of the 
inward union of the invisible church, a union of spirit 
which consists in faith and love, with the outward imity 
of the visible church, which is dependent on certain and 
outward forms. As these forms of the church were the 
instruments through which, by means of the feelings 
engendered on these forms, men had received the blessing 
of communion with the invisible Head of the church, they 
were more easily induced too closely to join together form 
and essentials, the vessel of clay and the inestimable 
heavenly treasure, to attribute too much to the earthly 
form, and to consider a subjective union, in the life and 
hearts of individuals, as an objective and necessary one. 
This principle would form itself in the following mode. 
The external church, which exists in this visible outward 
form, is, with aU these outward forms, a divine institution ; 
we cannot make a distinction here between human and 
divine; under this form has the church received divine 
things from Christ, and only under this form does she 
commimicate them, and he alone can receive them, who 
receives them from her in this outward form. The invisible 
church, the kingdom of God, is represented in this outward 
form ; and inward communion with that invisible church, 
as well as the participation of all her advantages, is 
necessarily connected with outward communion with this 
external church, which exists in these forms. 

" The conj^ision between the views of the Old and those 

F 
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of the New Testament on the theocracy, which we re> 
marked ahove in the notions of the priesthood, also made 
its appearance again here. As in the Old Testament, the 
estahlishment and the extension of the theocracy was 
necessarily connected with many outward earthly things, 
which were only shadows and figures of that which was to 
appear in all its reality in Christianity, men would have it, 
that the theocracy of the New Testament must also depend 
for its estahlishment and propagation on similar Tisible 
and earthly things ; as the theocracy of the Old Testament 
waa necessarily joined with a defimte outward and visiUe 
priesthood, so, also, they would have it, that that of the 
New Testam^it was also necessarily joined with an 
outward priesthood of the same sort, divinely founded 
also. Men forgot that the difference between tibe church 
of Christ and the theocracy in the Old Testament, did not 
metety consist in the difference of outward signs and 
forms; but that there was a £ur more important distinction 
in the relation of the outward to the inward, of earthly 
things to heavenly and spiritoal things. This is a most 
essential error, and has been the source of many odier 
errors, with consequences of practical importance, which 
afterwards gradually unfolded th^nselves. 

" We find this confusion between the conception of the 
invisible and the visible church, and the doctrine which 
was deduced from it, of an outward church which could 
alone confer salvation, and hence of a necessary outward 
unity of that church, first and most decidedly pronounced 
and carried through most logically, in the remarkable book 
on the unity of the church (De Unitate Ecclesiae) which 
Cyprian, the bishop of Carthage, wrote after the middle of 
the third century, in the midst of the divisions vdth which 
he had to contend. This book contains a striking mixture 
of falsehood and truth. If we understand what Cyprian 
says as referring to the communion of a higher life, to the 
necessary inward imion with the one divine source of life 
in Christ, from which alone true life can flow fcnrth on 
all the members of the communion of saints, and to the 
necessary communion between this body and their head, 
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through the direction of the heart in faith and feelings :-— if 
we introduce into the conclusions of Cyprian, the difference 
between a yisible and an invisible church, between the in- 
ward unity of the kingdom of Qod, and the outward unity 
of a Tiaible church; between an inward communion with 
the diurch of the redeemed, and an outward connexion 
wi& a certain outward form, under which that church, 
whose foundations are in the inward heart, in faith and in 
love, appears ;— 4hen, indeed, we shall find much truth in 
what he says against a proud and self-seeking spirit, which 
fllruggles to get free from its cimnezion with the one king- 
dom of God, whose head, foundation, and centre-point, is 
Christ, and is anxious to set itself up ajB something 
independent. 

'' ' Only endeavour,' says Cyprian, ' to free the sunbeam 
from the sun! the unity of light will not be broken. 
Break the branch from the tree, and it cod. bear no fruit ! 
Dissever the stream from the source, and it dries up ! Thus 
also the church, beamed upon by the light of the Lord, ex- 
tends its beams over all the world, but it is still only one 
light, which spreads itself into all directions; from the 
bosom of that church are we all bom, nourished by her milk, 
and animated by her spirit. That which is torn asunder from 
the original stem, can neither breathe, nor live separate and 
independent' This is certainly aU just enough, if we 
understand by that original whole, in connexion with which 
alone each individual can thrive, the invisible church of the 
redeemed under their invisible head, Christ ; if we attribute 
that unity only to spiritual communion, and that separa- 
tion only to a separation in heart; but the frmdamental 
error, by which everything which is really true in itself 
received a false application, was the transference of these 
notions frt)m all this to an external church, appearing 
under distinct outward forms, and necessarily dependent on 
them ; a church, which had maintained itself from the time 
of the apostles, under its existing constitution, by means of 
the bishops, its pillars, the successors of the apostles, and 
the heirs of the power, which had been delivered to the 
aposties. Christ, according to this view, had imparted to 
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the apostles, and the apostles, by ordination, had imparted 
to the bishops, the power of the Holy Ghost; by means of 
this external transmission, the power of the Holy Ghost, 
by which alone all reHgions acts can receive their true 
efficiency, was shed abroad and preserved to all times 
through the sacoession of bishops. Thus by this living 
and constantly progressing organization of the church, was 
maintained that divine life, which is imparted by this 
intermediate step from the Head to all the members that 
remain in miion with this org^anization ; and he who cuts 
himself off from outward communion with this outward 
organization, shuts himself out from that divine life and 
from the way to salvation. No one can, as an isolated 
individual, by faith in the Redeemer, receive a share in the 
divine life, which proceeds fr^m him ; no one can, by this 
faith alone, secure for himself all the advantages of the 
kingdom of God, but to all this man can alone attain by 
the instrumentality of the catholic church, which has been 
preserved by the succession of bishops."* 

Such is the account this able historian gives of the dogma 
that was so prolific of evil to Christianity and its professors. 
He adds, a little farther on, '< As a HeOso principle, by means 
of the deductions which develop themselves from it, is the 
source of many errors, so the error of a necessary visible 
unity of the church led to the erroneous idea of a necessary 
outward representation of this unity. This notion, in its 
first germ apparently very indistinct, and of little significa- 
tion, became, as it was fiorther unfolded, full of important 

consequences."t 

As, on the one hand, the idea of a visible catholic 
church could never have been promulgated where men 
had not in some measure loosed their hold on primitive 
christian truth relating to individual responsibUity ; so, 
on the other, as it grew more definite, and passed frtmi 
theory into practice, it sapped the foundations of religious 
liberty, and led to many disastrous results. Unscriptural, 

* Neander's Hist, of the Christian Religion, &o., vol. i. pp. 
214—218. 
t Ibid. p. 220. 
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however, and pemicioiifi as this idea wad, it advanced 
with great rapidity, and became a nucleus of corruption* 
Some good men, and it may be with sincerity of a certain 
kind, lent their aid in giving it practical confirmation. 
Strong delusions reigned where before a simple faith and 
practice had prevailed. No power arose sufficient to arrest 
the downward progress of the christian party in respect to 
all that was spiritual and vital in religion. Here and there 
a feeble voice was raised against the innovations of the day ; 
but in vain. As heresy, real or supposed, arose and became 
formidable in the opinion of the church's instructors, this 
dogma of catholicity came into use as a convenient sub- 
fltitnte for arg^ument. Irenaeus and Tertnllian* were the 
first to develop it with this avowed object,t and found it, 
probably, more successM than they had expected. The 
ministers of the churches gladly availed themselves of a 
method of silencing heretics, so simple, so practicable, and 
so admirably fitted to increase their officiid importance; 
and at lengtii Cyprian,^ boldly announcing and applying it 
in the systematic treatise referred to by Neauder, led the 
way to its practical realization in all the movements of the 
catholic church. Then, to quote the words of Gieseler, " the 
idea strove to give itself an outward expression in the unity 
of everything belonging to the church. While religious 
£edth was made interchangeable with the intelligent ex- 
pression of it in doctrine, men began also to consider the 
unity of the latter as necessary to the unity of the church, 
and to limit freedom of inquiry more and more." 

In connexion with this dogma of catholicity, and partly 
as the result of it, innovations of an ecclesiastical nature arose 
amongst the Christians. We refer particularly to the 
practice of convening synodical assemblies, and to the 

* IrenaeuSy bishop of Lyons, died somewhere about the close of 
the second century. His work against heresies was probably 
written between a.d. 177 and 192. Tertullian is thought to have 
died at Carthage, a.d. 245, out of the pale of the catholic church— 
a heretic, although his principal writings were against heresy. 

t IreneeuB, iii. 3. Tertullian, De Prsscr. Hser. c. 21. 

X Cyprian, De Unitate Ecclesis. He was beheaded a.d. 258. 
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introdaction of tiie Bystem of dioceean episcopacy. The 
testimonj of the most impartial and fiedthfid ecclemafitioal 
writers is umform respecting the first of these points. 
« During a greater part of the second oentmy," says 
Mosheim, ^ the christian chnrches were independent of 
each other ; nor were they joined together by assocLatioii, 
confederacy, or any other bonds bnt those of charity. Each 
christian assembly was a little state, goremed by its own 
laws, which were either enacted, or, at least, approved by 
the society. Bnt, in process of time, all the chiistiait 
churches of a province were formed into one large ecclesi- 
astical body, which, like confederate states, assembled at 
eertain times in order to deliberate about the oammon 
interests of the whole. This institation had its origin 
among the Greeks, with whom nothing was more common 
than this confederacy of independent states, and the regolar 
assemblies which met, in consequence thereof, at fixed 
times, and were composed of tiie deputies of each respective 
state. But these ecclesiastical associations were not long 
confined to the Greeks : their great utility was no sooner 
perceived than they became universal, and were formed in 
all places where the gospel had been planted. To these 
assemblies, in which the deputies or commissionerB of 
several churches consulted together, the name of stvodb 
was appropriated by the Greeks, and that of councils by 
the Latins ; and the laws that were enacted in these general 
meetings were called canons, that is, buleb. These coun- 
cils; of which we find not the smallest trace before the 
middle of this century, changed the whole &ce of the 
church, and gave it a new form, for by them the ancient 
privileges of the people were considerably diminished.''* 

Similar to this, only more explicit, is the testimony of 
Neander. " Christianity," he writes, << produced among its 
genuine professors, from the first, a lively catholic spirit, 
and thence also an inward and mutual as well as outward 
connexion. This connexion must, from the nature of 
human things, assume a definite form; and this form was 
modelled after the existing form of those social connexions 

* Motheim's Eocl. Hist. cent. ii. pt. ii. chap. 2. 
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among which christittiity first made its appearance. A 
sisterly system of equality, in the relation of the churches 
to each other, would, independently of these particular 
circumstances, have hest corresponded to the spirit of 
ehrbtianity, axid might have heen most advantageous to its 
free and undisturhed publication. But these circumstances 
soon introduced a system of subordination into the relation 
of iiie churches to each other, into which Christianity might 
enter, just as into all other human institutionB, which con* 
tain nothing that is sinfiil by its very nature; but this 
system afterwards obtaining too great sway, exercised a 
restraining and destmctlTe influence on the development of 
christian doctrines and life/'* 

Again, a little further on, he writes :•— " These provincial 
synods do not appear as a constant and regular institution, 
&ced to definite times, until the end of the second, or the 
beginning of the third century ; and it was, in this case, a 
peculiarity of one country, where particular local causes 
may have introduced such an arrangement earlier than in 
other regions. This country was, in feu^t, exactly Greece, 
where, firom the time of the Achaic league, the system of 
confederation had maintained itself; and as Christianity is 
able to connect itself with all the peculiarities of a people, 
provided they contain nothing immoral, and entering into 
them, to take itself a peculiar form resembling them, so^ 
also, it might easily lutppen, that here the civiL federal 
spirit, which already existed, worked upon the ecclesiaBtical 
cathidic spirit, and gave it earlier than in other regions a 
tolerably good form; so that out of the representative 
assemblies of the civil communities (the Amphictyonic 
councils) were formed the representative assemblies of the 
ecclesiastical ocmimunities {Le, the provincial synods). As 
the CShristians, in the consciousness that they are notibing, 
and can do nothing, without the Spirit from above, were 
accustomed to begin all important business with prayer ; 
they prepared themselves here, also, for their general de- 
liberations by common prayer, at the opening of their 
assemblies, to Him who has promised that he will enlighten 
• Hist, of the Christian BeUgion, &c., vol. i. pp. 207, 208. 
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and guide by his Spirit thoac who b elieve in him, if they 
will give themselves Up to him wholly, and that he will be 
amongst them, where they are gathered together in his 
name." * 

" But this confidence, in itself jnst and salntary, took a 
false and destmctive torn, when it was not constantly 
accompanied by the spirit of hnmiHty and self-watchfol- 
ness, with fear and trembling; when men were not con- 
stantly mindful of the important condition imder which 
alone man could hope to share in the ftilfilment of that 
promise, in that divine illumination and guidance— the 
condition, that they were really assembled in the name of 
Christ, in lively faith in him, and honest devotion to him^ 
and prepared to sacrifice their own wills ; and when people 
gave themselves up to the fancy, that such an assembly, 
whatever might be the hearts of those who were assembled, 
had inalienable claims to the illmmnation of the Holy 
Spirit; for then, in the confusion and the intermixture of 
human and divine, men were abandoned to every kind of 
self-delusion, and the formula, * by the suggestion of the 
Holy Spirit' {S^rUu Sancto tuggerente), might become a 
pretence and sancti(m for all the suggestions of man's own 

will."t 

Such is the statement of these historians respecting the 
origin of synodical assemblies, or councils. It is probable, 
however, that at first they were little more than friendly 
christian meetings, held for the purpose of promoting 
brotherly love and unity amongst all the neighbouring 
churches of a province. Had they retained this character, 
little harm could have resulted. But this was not the case. 
No precautionary steps were taken ; the power of associate 
authority rapidly grew; the churches were in the toils, 
almost before they were aware of it ; and the views that 
were everywhere gaining ground respecting the necessity 
of a visible church-catholicity, confirmed the position 
assumed by those who chiefiy promoted these ecclesiastical 
meetings. So long as things went on smoothly, there was 

* Hist, of the Christian Religion, &c., vol. i. p. 212. 
t Ibid. vol. i. pp. 213, 214. 
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apparent harmony and concert; bnt when differences of 
opinion arose, either the minority must yield, or the synod 
have only a nominal power to act ia its representative 
character. Thenceforth only two courses remained open to 
any dissentient churches — ^blind submission, or schism. In 
point of £EU}t, there were some that revised this submission, 
and that called in question the authority and right of the 
synods themselves, alleging their novelty as sufficient proof 
of their imscriptural character ;* but, on the other hand, 
the greater number, even of dissentients, were prepared 
to submit, rather than disturb the general harmony. 

These synods served to develop and confirm another 
important change, which from small beginnings resulted in 
a fully matured hierarchical system. In the early period of 
the church, two words — ^bishop and presbyteiv— were used 
interchangeably to designate the spiritual officers of the 
christian society. Bishops were presbyters, and presbyters 
were bishops. In the course of time a distinction was 
made which divided the spiritual officers into two classes. 
This distinction arose very gradually, and not, perhaps, with 
much uniformity of practice at ^isL It was expedient 
that at the meetings of the several churches one of the 
elders or bishops should preside. This presidency might 
be determined at the time of meeting, or might come round 
to all the ministers in turn, or might be given to him who 
was the most reverend for age, or most fitted for the 
position by experience. Whenever the post of presidency 
became permanent, from either of the last-mentioned 
causes, the party occupying it would necessarily be desig- 
nated by some appropriate term. In Justin Martyr's time, 
as we learn from his writings, the term president {wpoeerrufg) 
was used ; but soon after, the term bishop took its place, 
probably because it seemed more suitable to the individual 
who occupied the chief place amongst the elders. He 

* '* It appears that this regular institution met at first with 
opposition as an innoyation, so that Tertullian felt himself called 
upon to stand up in its defence." (Neander*s Hist, of the Christian 
Religion, &c., toI. i. p. 213.) But eyen Tertullian admits that the 
councils were held only in some places. (De Jejuniis, c. 13.) 
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would be designated ** tJie bishop/' by way of eminence, in 
the first instance, and in course of time the term bishop 
would be applied to him exclusively. In point <tf fiust^ 
''even to the end of the second century/' as Neander has 
observed, ihe bishop is sometimes spoken of aa distinct 
from the other bishops or presbyters, and scmietimes as one 
of and one with them.* The provincial synod, already 
adverted to, confirmed the distinction thus made, and 
rendered it marked and permanent. 

It is easy to imagine how, in any case where express pro- 
vision is not made against it, the periodic association of num- 
bers is apt to confer influence and authority upon a few who 
may occupy the post of presidents or leaders ; in the present 
cajse, the very office held by the bishops as the representa- 
tives of entire societies, created for them a precedency over 
all other delegates, whether presbyters or private Ghristians^ 
which courtesy would easily grant, and custom would con* 
firm. Thus, in the course of time, the distance between a 
bishop and his fellow presbyters was widened, and that 
which at first was only nominal, came to be a very grave 
reality. Besides this, as the synods were admitted to have 
the power of determining matters of doctrine and dis- 
cipline, it is apparent how the oflice that was at one time 
subordinate to the voice of the collective church, soon rose 
above it, and grew into a " lordship over God's heritage." 
The bishops now felt that they had an authority, derived 
from their relation to the synod, which they had never 
possessed before as presidents of isolated societies. The 
presbyters also, although subordinate to the bishop, were 
elevated above the people; and in most instances were 
wiUing to defer on the one hand, since they could claim 
precedence of office on the other. 

Thus one false step was succeeded by another. The 
apparently trivial distinction between the presbyters or 
bishops and their president led to a distinction between 
the two originally synonymous names, ** presbyters " and 
" bishops ; " this distinction of names led to further change 

* Hist, of the ChristiBii Beligion, &c., vol. i. p. 194; Gieseler's 
Eccl. HiBt. ToL i. p. 109. 
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in the idea of office, as designated by the two names ; and 
synodical meetings, or councils, divide the bishops from the 
presbyters more widely, and both from the people. Yet 
ftirther false notions creep in. Deacons come to be re- 
garded as levites, presbyters as priests, and bishops as 
high priests ; and, finally, acting on all these, and re-acted 
npon in torn, the idea of a visible catholic church cements 
the hierarchical stractore, and seeks to realize itself in the 
actual organization of Christ's professing people. 

Bat this was not all. In the latter part of the second 
century, a distinction was made between the clergy and 
laity.* Soon after this, the proidncial synods came to 
be held regularly every spring and autumn, at least in 
many provinces, f In connexion with these periodical 
meetings, the town bishops gradually acquired greater im- 
portance as the organs by whom the country bishops com- 
municated to the assembly a knowledge of the state of their 
churches. In many cases the country churches received 
their ministers on the appointment of the town bishop 
nearest to them ; or, if they were permitted to choose their 
own ministers, it was on the understanding of a tacit sub- 
ordination to the bishop and presbyters of the mother- 
church. In some instances, such churches were considered 
branches of the town church, and were in all things sulgect 
to the town bishop ; a presbyter, or even a deacon, being 
appointed to take them under supervision. In the middle 
of the third century, there were probably as many as forty- 
six presbyters in the church at Rome, with Cornelius as 
bishop at their head; the churches in the neighbouring 
districts being subject to them. The sisterly system of 
equality was thus destroyed by what Neander terms " the 
first great church union between the churches of the city 
and of the country, which together formed one whole."]: 

This new system extended itself. Home became the 
ecclesiastical metropolis of a great part of Italy, with a 
metropolitan bishop at its head; Antioch, Alexandria, 
Ephesus, Corinth, acquired a similar position; and, inas- 

* GKeseler's Ecel. Hist. vol. i. p. 179. f Ibid. p. 261. 

t Hist, of theCbristian Religion, &o., vol. i. p. 208. 
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much as they had been more nearly connected mth th€ 
personal labours of the apostles and evangelists, precedence 
was given to them by the churches generally, which became 
more and more marked every year. They were called the 
mother churches, the seats of the apostles, and so forth. 
At length Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch — the largest 
diocesan churches— were regarded as the three general 
centres of influence and imion, while the first looked 
forward to becoming in the end the ecclesiastical metropolis 
of the world. 

As the natural result of these changes, the clergy 
augmented their powers, and became possessed of that 
independence which was once the boast of those for whom 
their office was instituted. In both the Greek and Latin 
churches, their orders were multiplied. Besides metro- 
politans, bishops, presbyters, and deacons, there were sub- 
deacons, acolyths, exorcists, readers, and doorkeepers. The 
minkby became proud, ostentations, formaL The simple 
worship of the primitive Christians was transformed into a 
thing of pomp and show. As the wealth of the clergy 
accumulated, splendid structures arose, especially towards 
the end of the third century, which vied with the temples 
of the heathen ; and, at the same time, the worldly character 
of the church was evinced by internal decorations and vessels 
of gold and silver. The bishop ascended his throne, and 
the presbyters their chairs, while the people humbly stood 
or kneeled around. Baptism became an imposing cere- 
monial, and was thought to have a regenerating power 
when duly administered, either directly by successors of the 
apostles, or by those who acted under their direction and 
sanction. Confirmation became necessary, in order to the 
validity of baptism, when performed by inferior orders of 
the clergy, or others. The Lord's supper, once a simple 
and humble service of memorial, in remembrance of Christ, 
whose death it showed forth as the foundation-&ct of 
Christianity and the basis of every truly christian hope, 
was completely altered in its character, and converted into 
a sacrifice, which christian priests alone could consecrate 
and offer. Marriage was constituted a sacrament amongst 
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ordinary people, and Tirtually condemned when entered 
into by the clergy. And thus the entire aspect of Christi- 
anity, as a living and embodied thing, was completely 
transformed.* 

Such was the condition of the catholic chnrch at the time 
when Constantine began to favour the christiaa party. It 
is not to be supposed, however, that there were no dis- 
sentients, who rejected the dogmas and refused to acknow- 
ledge the authority of that body. There were many. It 
remains for us to show how, in a gradual manner, the 
emperor became acquainted with this fact, and to what 
portion of the entire body of christian professors he devoted 
his influence. 

* For particulars illustrative of the several items mentioned 
above, see Mosheim, Neander, and Gieseler, under the head of the 
second and third centuries. See also Hist, of Independency, 
vol. 1. book ii. chaps. 2, 3, for many of the statements in this 
chapter. 
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Although the Edict of Milan seemed to promise liberty of 
conscience and worship to all — both pagans and Christians 
— and has generally been regarded in that light, it appears, 
on closer inspection, and more eepedaJly when considered 
in connexion with the actual circumstances of the christian 
party generally, to limit the toleration granted, although in 
a somewhat vague maimer. The preface to the Greek copy, 
as already intimated, refers to some as shrinking from the 
** kind of attention " shown them in the first edict ; because 
the toleration had been granted to "many and different 
sects." It is highly probable that the objectors were the 
bishops of the catholic body, who had gained the ear of 
Constantino, and sought to impress him with the idea of 
the exclusive right of that body to the name of Christian. 
That this was their avowed belief is undeniable. Lactan- 
tins, who before this had been preceptor to Crispus, the 
son of Constantine, in Gaul, may be regarded as a faithful 
exponent of that belief; and has recorded it in expressions 
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as unequiyocal as they are elegant.* On this supposition, 
the Edict of Milan becomes more intelligible, and is to be 
interpreted as having special reference to the dominant 
christian party. The expressions, **the Christians," and 
" the body of Christians,'' relate to the catholic church, and 
all the honours and privileges granted in the edict are for 
their exclusive advantage. 

This view of the spirit and purport of the edict, is con- 
firmed by an ordinance recorded by Eusebius immediately 
after the edict itself, the title of which reads as follows :^ 
^ Copy of another ordinance which was issued by the 
emperors, indicating that the benefit was conferred solely 
on the catholic church." In the body of the ordinance we 
find the following provision : — ** Whence it is our will, that 
when thou shalt receive this epistle, if any of those things 
belonging to the catholic church of the Christians, in the 
several cities or other places, are now possessed either by 
the decurions, or any others, these thou shalt cause imme- 
diately to be restored to their churches. Since we have 
previously determined, that whatsoever these same churches 
before possessed, shall be restored to their right." It is 
observable that in the Edict of Milan the phrase, " the 
cathoKc church," does not occur. Here, however, it does ; 
and the reference, in the last sentence of the extract from 
the ordinance, to what had been previously determined, 
shows clearly what were the aims of the edict itself. It is 
scarcely correct, therefore, to regard the celebrated Edict of 
Milan as an edict of universal toleration. While it did not 
meddle with the institutions of paganism, but left them as 
they were, it conceded special privileges to the catholic 
party amongst the Christians, and ignored all other Chris- 
tians who dissented &om it. It remains to be seen how, in 
the course of time, the precedence given to this body was 

* Div. Inst., lib. iv. De vera Sapientia, 30. He speaks of the 
catholic church as ** the foimtain of truth, the habitation of the 
faith, the temple of God, into which if any one has not entered, or 
from which if any one departs, he is a stranger to the hope of life 
and eternal salvation ;" and mentions confeasion and penance as 
the marks of the true church. 
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followed by the persecution of those who differed from it in 
doctrine, and of those who adhered more closely to the 
earlier practice of the christian chnrches. 

Two events happened during this year, both of which 
tended to bring Constantine nearer to the object of his 
ambition. The first was the death of Diocletian at 
Salona, where he had passed so many years in peacefol 
retirement. Unlike Mazimian he had never repented the 
act of abdication ; and although it must often have wounded 
his pride to hear tidings of the failure of that system of 
government which had originated with him, nothing could 
ever induce him to return to the cares and vicissitudes of 
public life. In his declining years he found the processes 
of horticulture more pleasing and firuitfdl than the toils of 
empire and the glory of war. The other event was the 
death of Mazimin Daza. During the Italian war, he had 
sympathized with Maxentius, while Licinius had acted as 
the ally of Constantine. Indeed, the latter had for some 
time been betrothed to Constantia, the sister of Constantine, 
and was married to her at Milan, at the time when the 
Edict of Toleration was decreed by the two emperors. It 
so happened that both were summoned from the scene of 
festivity to the field of battle ; the one to Gaul, to repel an 
insurrection of the Franks, and the other to the east, where 
Maximin Daza was preparing to invade the European 
provinces subject to Licinius. The forces of Maximin 
Daza were much superior in point of number to those of 
his rival ; but they were repelled and routed at Heraclea ; 
and Maximin, after many attempts to escape his pursuers, 
surrendered at Tarsus, where, according to some, he en- 
dured a lingering death by poison ; according to others, 
was simply put to death.* The character and deeds of 
Maximin have been depicted in the darkest colours by 
contemporary writers, especially by the panegyrists of 
Constantine. By his death the pagans were delivered 
from a cruel and rapacious tyrant, and the Christians from 
a persecutor who hated them with perfect hatred, and 

* Both Eusebius and Lactantius ascribe the defeat and death of 
Maximin to miraculous interposition. 
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whose goyemment was never lenient towards them, except 
through fear of his rivals. He went so for on one occasion 
as to grant an edict of toleration in favour of the oppressed 
Christians ; hut, almost hefore it could come into Ml opera- 
tion he changed his mind and turned persecutor once more. 
His death, therefore, was no calamity to either party.* It 
augmented the dominions of Licinius, who now found himself 
master of hoth the European and Asiatic east ; and in all 
probahitity fostered that ambition which in the end involved 
him in ruin. 

The friendship that existed between Constantine and 
Licinius was not of long continuance, which had never been 
sincere on either side. While both were ambitious, and 
regarded each other as obstacles in the way of universal 
empire, their policy differed in respect to the methods by 
which supremacy was to be acquired. Licinius, perfidious 
and licentious, preferred the established paganism, with its 
costly but easy rites, to the new religion, which, however 
corrupted from its original purity, was professedly in- 
tolerant of all profligacy and cruelty ; and trusted in the 
majority who adhered to the old religion for his final 
aggrandizement. He soon repented the act by which, in 
conjunction with Constantine, he had lent his sanction to 
the worship of the Christians, and proceeded, by gradual 
bnt sure measures, to convince his subjects that he had no 
real intention of changing either his religion or his policy. 
At first he forbade the holding of synods in his dominions, 
and restricted the bishops to their own dioceses ; he then 
dismissed all Christians from his service, or reduced them 
to the condition of menials and slaves ; and at length- he 
endeavoured to compel all over whom he held direct 
authority to sacrifice to the gods, and interfered with the 
more private assemblies of the church. In some places, if 
we may credit Eusebius, the governors, acting under his 

* Gibbon has giyen a faithful and affecting account cf the cruelty 
of Maximin towards Valeria, the widow of Oalerius, and daughter 
of Diocletian, and the yet greater cruelty of Licinius, in causing 
both Valeria and her mother, Frisca, to be beheaded. Hist, of the 
Decline and Fall, &c., chap. 14. 

G 
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authority, committed unlieard-of barbarities upon the bishops 
and their adherents, after levelling some of their churches 
to the ground, or closing them against all who had been 
accustomed to frequent them.* 

Constantine, on the other hand, took a more profound 
view of the state of the empire. Although it is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to regard him as a Christian, his 
character was free from the vices that were so conspicuous 
in Licinius, quite equal to the demands of the church of 
that period, and, indeed, worthy of comparison with that 
of many who ministered at her altars, f There was no 
difficulty, therefore, on the part of the dominant christian 
sect in receiving his overtures, and submitting to his 
authority. He also saw that, whatever might be the 
numerical superiority of paganism, Christianity had the 
^ advantage in moral power, and would in the end prove 

victorious, especially if countenanced and established by 
^ imperial edicts. In addition to this, he could not fail to 

J perceive that, although the religion of Christ required free- 

! dom of conscience for its complete development, such was 

I the constitution and such the actual ordering of the catholic 

j church, that a more fitting agency could not be devised for 

I gradually bringing all his subjects into a condition of 

! surveillance and a state of subordination to his own govern- 

I ment, than his placing himself in a friendly manner at its 

/ head. We find him, therefore, every day connecting himself 

by closer ties to the catholic party — patronizing its bishops, 
contributing to the erection and embellishment of its 
churches, and vindicating its claims against all opponents, 
whether pagans or Christians. He even ventured to inter- 
fere, at this early period, in the difierences which arose 
amongst its members,]: and was not slow to learn that in 
the dominions of Licinius were many who sympathized 

* Eusebius, Life of Constantine, book i. chaps. 51 — 66. Book ii. 
chaps. 1, 2. 

t See the testimony of Mosheim and other historians to the 
character of the clergy at this period. 

X For example, in the North African disputes consequent upon 
he election of Csecilianus. 
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with, him, because he had boldly patronized the party to 
which they belonged, while their own ruler despised and 
oppressed them. 

While the two emperors were thus regarding one 
another, an event happened that led to open variance and 
war. Bassianus, a Roman of good family and fortune, had 
been elevated by Constantine to the rank of Caesar, pro- 
bably with a view to assuming the government of Italy or 
AMca, as circumstances might dictate. The promotion, 
however, was accompanied by conditions that were some- 
what humiliating, and that produced estrangement between 
him and his superior. Licinius gave lus sanction to the 
appointment, but availed himself of the discontentment of 
Bassianus to conspire against the authority of Constantine. 
He entered into a secret correspondence with him, and 
incited liiTn to attempt the seizure of that power which had 
been, as he said, so unjustly limited. The vigilance of Con- 
stantine detected the treacherous proceedings. Before the 
plans of Bassianus could be brought into operation he was 
apprehended and degraded, and, although Constantine had 
only recently given him his sister Anastasia in marriage, 
he was put to death. The complicity of Licinius in this 
treason, his reftisal to deliver up some of the conspirators 
who had fled to his dominions, and other circumstances of 
an aggravating nature, led to a sudden and open rupture 
between the two emperors. The first battie, at Cibalis, 
near the conflux of the Danube and the Save, in Ulyricum, 
terminated in favour of Constantine. His rival was com- 
pelled to flee at the head of his cavalry after losing twenty 
thousand men ; and passing through Sirmium, the capital 
of Illyricum, had only time to snatch his wife and treasures 
from the grasp of the pursuer. In a short time, however, 
he recruited his forces in Thrace and Dacia, and ventured 
to dispute the supremacy of Constantine in another engage- 
ment, at Mardia in Thrace. Here again, though not so 
decisively as before, Constantine came off victorious. Lici- 
nius now sued for peace, which was granted on terms 
as humiliating to himself as they were advantageous to 
Constantine. The battle of Cibalis took place on the 8th 
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of October, 314, and the treaty of peace a few weeks later. 
By these events Constantine augmented his dominions; 
adding to them the whole European east, with the excep- 
tion of Thrace, which, together with Asia Minor, Syria, 
and Egypt, he left in the hands of the humbled licinius. 
At the same time, and by the terms of the treaty, it was 
settled that Constantine might nominate two Csesars for 
the west, and Licinius one for the east.* The superiority 
of the former was thus conceded, and for eight years 
comparative tranqidllity preyailed throughout the Roman 
empire. 

During this season of peace between the two rulers of 
the world, many events occurred having an important 
relation to the family and government of Constantine, and 
illustrating the nature of that ascendency which he had 
now acquired. His three sons were bom during this 
period — Constantine, the eldest, by Fausta, at Aries, a.d. 
316 ; Constantius, the second, in Illyricum, in 317 ; and 
Constans, the third, in 323. Their education was care- 
fully attended to. Crispus, his first-bom by Minervina, 
had been under the training and instruction of the cele- 
brated Lactantius, and was at this time a young man of 
great talent and military valour. The younger branches 
of his family were equally provided for. According to 
Eusebius, ** men of approved piety were appointed to be 
their instructors in religious knowledge, Constantine him- 
self sharing in the task. At the same time, he assigned 

* This treaty is mentioned by several contemporary writers ; but 
the appointment of the Cesars is involved in chronological con- 
fusion. Compare Gibbon's Hist, of the Decline and Fall, ftc, 
chap. 14, with Manso's Leben Constantins des Orossen, pp. 303 — 
867. According to the latter, Crispus, the son of Constantine by 
Minervina, and the younger Constantine, by Fausta, were raised 
to the dignity of Csesars, on the 1st of March, 317, at the same 
time with the younger Licinius. Victor, in Epit. 41, 4, is the 
authority for this date. The younger Constantine was bom in the 
previous year, or in 316, and the younger Licinius in 315. To 
confuse the matter yet more, the quinquennalia of the Caesars were 
celebrated in 321. 
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them the most accomplished teachers of secnlar learning, 
by whom they were taught the arts of war, and trained 
in political and legal science. To each, moreoyer, was 
granted a truly royal retinue, consisting of infantry, spear- 
men, and body-guards, with every other kind of military 
force, commanded respectiyely by captains, tribunes, and 
generals, of whose warlike sldll and devotion to his sons 
the emperor had had previous experience."* From this 
testimony, however, much abatement must be made. The 
subsequent history of these princes abundantly proves that 
amidst the adulation and luxury of a court ihej acquired 
little of that manly virtue, and still less of that self-control 
and knowledge of human nature, without which the advan- 
tages of royal descent and the gloiy of hereditary dominion 
are of small value and brief continuance. 

The administration of Constantine, during this season, 
was conducted with singular vigilance and ability. The 
cares of augmented empire seemed to sit lightly upon him. 
Not having yet reached the ultimate object of his ambition, 
he appeared to be supplied with an unfailing spring of 
energy and zeal. As if mindM of the fact, that he might 
yet have to wage war against his only rival in circumstances 
more trying than any that had yet arisen, he held his troops 
under perfect discipline, inspecting them in person, as he 
passed from one portion of his dominions to another, and 
keeping them in constant exercise against the barbarians of 
the north.t At the same time, he paid minute attention to 
the civil affairs of the empire, and enacted various laws and 
regulations ; some of a more private and local, and others 
of a more general nature, affecting property, morals, and 
the rights and privileges of his subjects4 From the 
speoimens of these with which we are acquainted, it would 

* life of Constantine, book iv. chap. 51. 

t In 319 we find the legions engaged in a great war against the 
Sarmatians and Franks ; in 321 Crispus signalized himself by a 
victory obtained over the latter ; and in 323 the vast hordes of the 
Ooths were driven back to their own regions. 

X Many of these civil regulations will be found in the Codex 
Theodosianus. 
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appear that Constantine now began to legislate in the 
spirit of the Jewish lawgiyer, and, in some instances, with 
a severity that tended to defeat the ends of justice. In 
other instances, however, the genius of humanity prevailed, 
and the world at large reaped the benefit. 

Although Constantine was so busily engaged in the 
various departments of duty adverted to, he found time 
for making himself better acquainted, to a considerable 
extent, with the constitution and laws of the catholic 
church, and for taking it more and more under his super- 
vision. In A.D. 313, he first interfered, in a marked and 
public manner, in the internal operations of that body. A 
dispute had long been pending in North Africa, which 
originated in the appointment of Caecilianus to the vacant 
bishopric of Carthage. The election had been carried by 
the clergy and people, and the ceremony of consecration 
had been performed by the African bishops. But the 
Numidian bishops took offence at their exclusion from the 
ceremonial, cited CsBcilianus to give them an explanation 
of his conduct, and, on his refasing to submit to their 
judgment, appointed Majorinus to the bishopric in his 
stead. Large parties of adherents now gathered round the 
two rival bishops, and for a long period the catholic body 
was rent asunder by the most violent contentions. The 
relation of Carthage and its bishop to the whole of that 
extensive country was such, that every province, district, 
city, and village, was involved in the dispute, which, after 
all, could not be settled by any existing authority. These 
painful circumstances were submitted to Constantine by 
Anulinus, the proconsul of Africa ; and the emperor, with- 
out hesitation, instituted a method of settlement. He 
placed the matter in the hands of Miltiades, the bishop of 
Home, directing him, in coi^unction with some others, to 
adjudicate on the subject. The following epistle will testify 
to the kind of authority exercised by Constantine at this 
period : — 

" Constantinus Augustus, to Miltiades, bishop of Rome, 
and to Marcus. As many communications of this kind 
have been sent to me from Anulinus, the most illustrious 
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proconsul of AMca, in which it is contained that CsDci- 
lianiis, the bishop of Carthage, was accused in many respects 
by his colleagues in Africa; and as this appears to be 
grievous, that in those provinces which Divine Providence 
has freely entrusted to my fidelity, and in which there is 
a vast population, the multitude are found inclining to 
deteriorate, and in a manner divided into two parties, and 
among others, that the bishops were at variance ; I have 
resolved that the same Caecilianus, together with ten bishops, 
who appear to accuse him, and ten others, whom he himself 
may consider necessary for his cause, shall sail to Home ; 
that you, being present there, as also Eeticius, Matemus, 
and Marinus, your colleagues, whom I have commanded to 
hasten to Rome for this purpose, may be heard, as you may 
imderstand most consistent with the most sacred law. And, 
indeed, that you may have the most perfect knowledge of 
these matters, I have subjoined to my own epistle copies of 
the writings sent to me by Anulinus, and sent them to your 
aforesaid colleagues ; in which your gravity will read and 
consider in what way the aforesaid cause may be most 
accurately investigated and justly decided ; since it neither 
escapes your diligence, that I show such regard for the holy 
catholic church, that I wish you, upon the whole, to leave 
no room for schism or division. May the power of the 
great God preserve you many years, most esteemed."* 

It is evident from this that Gonstantine acted on his 
own authority as emperor, as his predecessors had been 
accustomed to do in relation to the priesthood and religion 
of paganism. It is equally evident that the holy catholic 
church was quite prepared to submit to his dictation, 
although he was not in any sense a member of their body, 
for the sake of the protection and patronage he afforded 
them. The several parties met, according to the imperial 
command, in a.d. 313, and the bishop of Home and his three 
coadjutors decided the dispute in favour of Caecilianus-f 
The Numidian bishops, however, were dissatisfied with 

* Eiisebius, Eccl. Hist, book x. chap. 5. 

t According to Mosheim, the three were augmented afterwards 
to eighteen ; but he giyes no authority for the statement. 
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the decision, luid the cause was tried again at Aries, in the- 
following year. Eusebins has preserved a copy of the 
mandate sent to one of the bishops summoned to meet on 
the business in that city. It is addressed to Chrestas, 
bishop of Syracuse, and, after stating the causes of dissatis- 
faction with the decision of Miltiades, concludes as follows : 
•»•'* Since, therefore, we have commanded many bishops to 
meet together from different and remote places, in the city 
of Aries, towards the Kalends of August, I have also 
thought proper to write to thee, that taking a public 
vehicle from the most illustrious Latronianus, corrector of 
Sicily, and taking with thee two others of the second rank, 
whom thou mayest select, also three servants to afford yoa 
services on the way ; I would have you meet them within 
the same day at the aforesaid place ; that by the weight of 
your authority, and the prudence and unanimity of the rest 
that assemble, this dispute, which has disgracefrdly con- 
tinued until the present time, in consequence of certain 
disgracefrd contentions, may be discussed, by hearing all 
that shall be alleged by those who are now at variance, 
whom we have also commanded to be present, and thus the 
controversy be reduced, though slowly, to that faith and 
observance of religion, and fraternal concord, which ought 
to prevail. May Almighty God preserve tJiee in safety 
many years."* The commands of the emperor were again 
obeyed; all the more willingly, because of the bountiful 
provision made for the journey. A large number of 
bishops met at Aries on the first of August, and thereby 
evinced their cheerful subjection to the authority of the 
emperor, t The decision was again carried in favour of 
CsBcilianus. But even this was unsatisfactory to the 
opponents of the bishop. An appeal was made to the 
emperor himself, who eventually investigated the whole 
matter at Milan, in A.D. 316. By this act the emperor 
constituted himself, what Eusebius often designates h\m^ 

* Eccl. Hist, book x. chap. 5. 

t According to some, forty-seven bishops were present ; but Ado 
reckons the number as six hundred. The last number is quite 
absurd. TiUemont, Mem. Eccl. torn. vi. p. 422. 
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a univenal bishop; while the disputants who appealed 

and submitted to his authority, in a cause so palpably 

pertaining to the internal regulations and discipline of 

the catholic church, proved that they cared more for the 

success of their respective favourities than they did for the 

theory of their own ecclesiastical system. Constantine was 

induced to hear the appeal by tiie expectation that his 

decision, would be considered final by both parties, and 

probably felt himself flattered by this reference to his 

arbitration. But he had miscalculated the consequences 

of meddling with the affairs of ecclesiastics. Though he 

confirmed the decisions of his commissaries* on the two 

former occasions, the opponents of CeeciUanus still held out 

against him. Instead of subsiding, the dispute became 

more violent than ever, and involved new and more general 

considerations. The emperor himself was accused, in bitter 

invectives, of being infiuenced by improper motives in deli-* 

vering his judgment, and was provoked to the adoption of 

measures of which he had never dreamed when he first 

interfered in the business. Irritated and enraged, he laid 

aside the mild and paternal character generally assumed in 

reference to the religious afiairs of his christian sul^jects $ 

commanded, where before he had practised the arts of per^ 

suasion; and at length, aU his measures failing, pro^ 

oeeded to extremities, by banishing some of the bishops, 

and by even putting to death others, on the ground of their 

insolence and insubordination. The result was a wide* 

spread disaffection in Africa, that was never allayed during 

Ms reign, imiunerable tuiiiulte and insurrections, and I 

large amount of bloodshed. The melancholy history of the 

Donatists may be traced, in its begionings, to the interference 

of Constantine in the ecclesiastical differences of his AMcan 

8abjects.t 

* The courts of inquiry at Rome and Aries have been called 
synods, but improperly. The bishops who acted in obedience to 
the summons of the emperor were neither more nor less than his 
commissaries for the occasion. 

t Ghibbon's Hist, of the Decline and Fall, &c., chap. 21 ; 
Mosheim's Eccl. Hist, cent iv. part ii. chap. 6. 
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The relation assumed by Constantme towards the catholic 
church at this period, is sufficiently illustrated by these 
details. Whatever construction may be put upon his 
motiyes, it is sufficiently apparent that he exercised as 
much of lordship as his predecessors had done in their 
relation to the pagan superstition. The catholic body were 
protected and patronized by special decrees in their £a,Y0ur, 
but on condition that they should submit to his supreme 
will. He restored their churches, increased their wealth, 
and multiplied their orders, that he might secure their more 
ready and cheerful obedience. 

It was during this period, or in A.D. 321, that he issued an 
edict enjoining the solemn observance of Sunday, as well 
as the day before. Eusebius has recorded this in such 
eulogistic terms, that, if he were to be credited, we should 
be ahnost warranted in accepting the designation given to 
Constantine by later ecclesiastical writers, as *' the equal of 
the apostles." The following is his account of the matter : — 
'' He ordained, too, that one day should be regarded as a 
special occasion for prayer : I mean that which is truly the 
first and chief of all, the day of our Lord and Saviour. The 
entire care of his household was entrusted to deacons and 
other ministers consecrated to the service of God, and dis- 
tinguished by gravity of life and every other virtue : while 
his trusty body-guard, strong in affection and fidelity to his 
person, found in their emperor an instructor in the practice 
of piety, and, like him, held the Lord's salutary day in 
honour, and performed on that day the devotions which he 
loved. The same observance was recommended by this 
blessed prince to all classes of his subjects; his earnest 
desire being gradually to lead all mankind to the worship 
of God. Accordingly he enjoined on all the subjects of the 
Eoman empire to observe the Lord's day, as a day of rest, 
and also to honour the day which precedes the Sabbath ; in 
memory, I suppose, of what the Saviour of mankind is 
recorded to have achieved on that day. And since his 
desire was to teach his whole army zealously to honour the 
Saviour's day (which derives its name from light and from 
the sun), he freely granted to those among them who were 
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partakers of the divine faith, leisure for attendance on the 
services of the church of God, in order that they might 
be able, without impediment, to perform their religious 
worship."* 

In the same year, Constantine issued a decree granting to 
all his subjects permission to bequeath their fortunes to the 
catholic church ; which became afterwards one of the laws 
of the empire,t and the source of that superabundant wealth 
by means of which the clergy were so lamentably corrupted 
in later times. His liberality knew no boimds. The idle 
but subservient ecclesiastics were supported to a large extent 
at the public expense ; a regular allowance was made to the 
ecclesiastical ftmds of each city, for the support of those who 
had devoted themselves to the monastic life ; and in every 
way the emperor sought to lay the catholic Christians under 
an obligation to reverence and serve him. 

At the same time, it is observable that Constantine did 
not, during this period at least, act so thoroughly christian 
a part, as to place the sincerity of his profession beyond all 
suspicion. He took considerable pains to ingratiate himself 
with his pagan subjects, even while he was making such 
bold advances towards the catholics ; and endeavoured to 
conceal from them his ultimate designs. We have abeady 
noticed the obscurity in which his profession of Christianity 
was veiled, at the time of his triumph over Maxentius. 
There was the same concession to the prejudices of the 
pagans now. The name Sunday, by which he distinguished 
the Lord's-day, and of which Eusebius has given so ingenious 
an explanation, was no doubt adopted, as Gibbon has sug- 
gested, that it might not offend their ears.:^ He still 
retained the title of pontifex maximtM-^s, purely heathen 

* Life of Constantine, book iv. chap. 18. In the next two 
chapters, Eusebius mentions another statute, directing the pagan 
soldiers to pray on the Lord's day, and giving the form of prayer 
to be used by them. It is observable, that in this form of prayer 
there is no mention of the name of Christ. 

t Cod. Theodos. 1. zvi. tit. ii. leg. 4. 

X Hist, of the Decline and Fall, &c., chap. 20. It is called in the 
edict, " Dies solis." 
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title, assumed by his heathen predecessors.* His image, or 
efiigies, still appeared along with that of Jupiter, Hercules, 
and Apollo. And the very year in which he commanded 
his subjects to observe the Sabbath, he issued an edict 
directing the regular consultation of auruspices-t The 
catholics must have been very easy to please, when they 
fawned upon and flattered an emperor, whose piety was 
evinced in so equivocal a manner, more especially as he had 
not yet submitted even to baptism, the initiatory rite of 
their holy religion. 

* Zosimus, iv. xxxtI. 4 — 8. See the note in Manso on this 
subject, p. 106. 

t Cod. Theodos. 1. xyi. tit. x. leg. 1. He made similar provisions 
in A J>. 319, Cod. Theodos. L ix. tit. xvi. leg. 1, 2. 
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The friendship that subsisted between Constantine and 
lidnius, during the events narrated in the last chapter, 
was never very cordial, and at length terminated. What- 
ever doubt may exist respecting the cause of previous 
differences, there can be none in reference to those now 
under consideration. Both pagan and ecclesiastical historians 
agree in tracing them to Constantine; the only point of 
variation being that which relates to his motives. The 
former charge him with waging war against licinios^ for 
the sake of his own aggrandizement ; * the latter justify 
him, as a direct agent of the Almighty, in destroying a 
tyrant whose opposition to the Christians, and especially 
tlie christian bishops, had provoked the divine displeasure. 
Eusebius does not hesitate to characterise it as a religious 
war ; and, after giving copious details of the) |)ersecutions 
and cruelties inflicted by Liciniua on his fthria^fin subjects, 
states that Constantine devoted himself to his chastisement 
and overthrow. ^* He was not long in percefnng," says 

* Eutropius, X. 5 ; Zosimus, ii. 15. 
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this writer, " the intolerable nature of the evils of which he 
had heard ; and, forming at once a steadfast resolution, he 
tempered the natural clemency of his character with a 
certain measure of severity and sternness, and hastened to 
succour those who were thus grievously oppressed ; for he 
judged that it would rightly be deemed a pious and holy 
task to secure, by the removal of an individual, the safety 
of the greater part of the human race. He judged, too, that 
if he listened to the dictates of clemency only, and bestowed 
his pity on one utterly unworthy of it, this would, on the 
one hand, confer no real benefit on a man whom nothing 
would induce to abandon his evil practices, and whose fury 
against his subjects would only be likely to increase ; while, 
on the other hand, those who suffered from his oppression 
would thus be for ever deprived of all hope of deliverance. 
Influenced by these reflections, the emperor resolved, with- 
out fiirther delay, to extend a protecting hand to those who 
had faUen into such an extremity of distress. He accord- 
ingly made the usual warlike preparations, and assembled 
his whole forces, both of horse and foot."* 

Great preparations were made, on both sides, for this last 
and decisive conflict. licinius collected an army of fifteen 
thousand horse, and a hundred and fifty thousand foot, and 
a fleet of three hundred and flfty galleys. Both the army 
and navy of Gonstantine were inferior in numbers; the 
former consisting of a hundred and twenty thousand horse 
and foot, and the latter of no more than two hundred small 
vessels. But the discipline and experience of the forces 
collected by Gonstantine rendered them more than a match 
for those of his enemy, who, probably under the influence 
of fear occasioned by former defeats, awaited his approach 
in the neighbourhood of Hadrianople, without venturing 
to act on the aggressive. The army of the west marched 
through Thessalonica and a portion of Thrace, and came 
within sight of the city. The sides of the mountain leading 
up to it were covered with the soldiers of Licinius, while 
the Hebrus separated the contending armies. Gonstantine, 
at the head of his legions, forced his passage across the 

* Life of ConBtantine, book ii. chap. 3. 
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river,* at the same time that a hody of archers posted 
themselves, five thousand strong, in the enemy's rear. The 
army of Licinius was thus drawn from its advantageous 
position into the plain, and there totally defeated. Thirty- 
four thousand are said to have heen slain ; the camp was 
taken hy assault ; and Licinius, fleeing in haste, shut him- 
self up within the walls of Byzantium. 

The hattle of Hadrianople thus terminated in favour of 
Constantine, on the 3rd of July, A.D. 323; hut Licinius, 
though defeated, was not inclined to surrender to his mortal 
enemy. Byzantium was well fortified and provisioned ; and 
the navy of Licinius was at least twice as powerful as that 
of Constantine. The latter, however, was hent upon the 
ruin of his foe, and determined to hesiege the city. Crispus, 
his eldest son, was appointed to force the passage of the 
Hellespont, and engage the fleet of Licinius. Such was his 
skill and fortune, that in two days he ohtained a complete 
victory over Amandus, the admiral of Licinius. The 
Hellespont was thus free for the transport of provisions to 
the camp of Constantine, who now laid close siege to the 
town. Foreseeing the inevitahle result of the preparations 
made hy his enemy, Licinius removed from Byzantium to 
Chalcedon, in Asia, and collected a new army of fifty 
thousand men. Without raising the siege, Constantine sent 
a portion of his army in pursuit of the frigitive. The final 
battle was fought at Chrysopolis, since known as Scutari ; 
where twenty-five thousand of the newly-raised troops 
were slain, and Licinius, totally ruined, was compelled to 
retire to Nicomedia. Negotiations were now entered into 
with Constantine for his life; Constantia, his wife, and 
sister of Constantine, interceding on his behalf. The vic- 
torious emperor listened to the impassioned entreaty, and 
reluctantly granted it ; but on condition that Martinianus, 
whom Licinius had raised to the dignity of Caesar during 
the siege of Byzantium, should be sacrificed, and that 
Licinius himself should resign the purple, abdicate the 

* Zosimus states that Constantine, accompanied by twelve 
horsemen, crossed the river, and put to flight a host of an hundred 
and fifty thousand men. 
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throne for ever, and spend the remainder of hia days in 
banishment. The humbled and dethroned ruler sorviTed 
his degradation only for a few months. 

The battle of Chrysopolis terminated the war on the 9th 
September, 324 ; and licinius was put to death secretly at 
Thessalonica, in the course of the following year. lAter 
ecclesiastical writers, partisans of Constantine, have justified 
his conduct, on the ground of an alleged treason on the 
part of his victim ; but the preponderating testimony of 
contemporaries leaves him without excuse, while Eutropius 
unhesitatingly accuses him of violating his most sacred 
oath.* 

In our account of this and the previous struggles between 
Licinius and Constantine, we have omitted all the mar- 
vellous stories related by Eusebius respecting the causes of 
Constantine's success: — how he was favoured with special 
revelations from heaven; how an apparition was seen in 
the cities subject to Licinius, as of Constantine's victorious 
troops passing through them; how the salutary trophy 
became an effectual remedy against disasters ; how one of 
the cross-bearers who fled from his post was slain, while all 
who faithfully stood their ground were preserved; how 
Constantine carried about with him the tabernacle of the 
cross, as a kind of oratory, where he was honoured with 
divine manifestations, like Moses before him, and whence 
he issued, as if moved by a divine impulse, to do certain 
and terrible execution upon his enemies. All these things 
and the like we pass over, although some of them are 
vouched for on the word of Constantine himself; lest the 
reader should be induced to regard the entire testimony of 
the credulous historian as a tissue of &bles. At the same 
time, the reader should be put in possession of the fact that 
such statements are made with perfect seriousness, in order 
to make proper abatement from other passages of the same 

* EuropiuB, X. 6. " In spite of a most sacred oath to the con- 
trary, he was secretly put to death at Thessalonica " Zosimus and 
Jerome confirm this testimony. Eusebius states that Licinius was 
put to death, beiukc dealt with according to the laws of war ; thus 
passing oyer the undeniable fact, that he had been pardoned. 
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-writer, which magnify Constantine as one of the most 
devout and perfect of God's saints. It will materially 
aid US in forming an opinion respecting the character 
of the so-called first christian emperor, if we bear in 
mind the fad, that the principal contemporary witness 
to his sincerity and exalted piety is the bishop of 
GsBsarea. 

Constantine had now attained the object of his ambition. 
Step by step, he had advanced from the common ranks of 
the army to the place of supreme power and universal 
empire. With a purpose that never faltered, and an aim 
that never erred, he had been steadily advancing to his 
present position, ever since the day when he was first 
saluted as worshipful Augustus by the army of Gaul and 
Britain. His early schooling in the adverse court of 
Galerius had not been lost upon him; and with con- 
summate ability he afterwards coped with the many 
difficxdties that lay in his path. He had looked on with 
calmness when he beheld some of his rivals contending 
with each other in conflicts that, however settled, were 
certain to terminate to his advantage; he had waited 
patiently when he saw others wasting their energies and 
their resources on expensive and dissolute pleasures ; and 
he had never hesitated, from any compunctions of con- 
science, to rush in with his well-disciplined legions, and 
strike the fatal blow, when he saw yet another class too 
enfeebled to parry it with success. Now, his last rival was 
put out of the way, and a dominion had fallen into his 
hands that embraced nearly the whole known and civilized 
world. It was henceforth his care to keep what he had 
acquired ; and to this object he devoted all his energies with 
unwearied assiduity. 

According to the plan already acted upon in those portions 
of the empire that were previously subject to him, Con- 
stantine remained firm in his attachment to the catholic 
church, now that he was the undisputed master of the 
'world. It was by the symbol of the cross that he had 
gained the victory ; and it was by the imity and subordi- 
nation of the church that he hoped to establish himself 

H 
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firmly upon his throne, without fear of molestation. He 
had judged rightlj, that the extension of the ecclesiaBtical 
system, and its consolidation in every part of his dominions, 
would be more efficient than police or military; while 
the whole would be entirely under his control. The 
confederation subsisting between the seyeral branches of 
that church, extending to the remotest parts of the 
globe, and cemented by associations stronger than those 
of family and place, had already worked admirably for 
his purpose. In the late struggle, he saw how his cham- 
pionship of the Qiristians had enlisted in his favour a 
large portion of the subjects of licinius ; and he did not 
doubt that now, by an extension of the same ecdeoaa- 
tical arrangements, all the provinces of his vast empire 
might be brought into a manageable compass. It became, 
therefore, from this time, one of the aims of his policy, 
even more steadily than before, to bring all his subjects 
under the discipline of the. new religion. It may be that, 
at the same time, he appreciated the advantages ef Chris* 
tianity, even in its corrupted state, over the inanities 
and abominations of polytheism, and was sustained in all 
his attempts to propagate it by a conviction of its superior 
claims. 

Such being the views and designs of Constantine, we are 
not surprised to find that one of his earliest acts was to 
place the hitherto oppressed Christians of the east on an 
equal footing with tiieir brethren in other pi^vinoes. 
Those who had been banished on account of their religion 
were recalled; those who, for the same reason, had been 
adjudged to serve in the civil courts, or had been deprived 
of their property, had restitution made to them; such as 
had been compelled to labour in the mines were im^ 
mediately released from bondage and rewarded for their 
fidelity ; and the estates of martyrs, who had laid down 
their lives in confession of Christ, were restored to their 
nearest kindred, or in default of such kindred, vested in 
the church. These and similar regulations were enacted 
and observed.* Two of Constantine's edicts, issued at 

• Eusebius, life of ConBtautine, book ii. chaps. 20, 21. 
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this penod in the Latin and Greek lang:aages, have been 
preserved in the pages of Eusebius. 

The first is addressed to the inhabitants of. the province 
of Palestine^ "respecting piety towards God, and the 
Christian religion.'' In one part of it he boasts of being 
the diosen instrument of God to accomplish his will, in 
the destmetion of those who had persecuted the Chris- 
tians; and claims the merit of having banished every form 
of evil that had previously prevailed in the other provinces 
of the empire. Those who are willing to justify the former 
of these assumptions can scareeiy admit the latter, especially 
if it be remembered how, up to this veay period, Constan- 
tine had not only tolerated, but even sanctioned many of 
the customs and rites of polytheism. It is also observable, 
that the catholic church is referred to in those portions of 
the edict which relate to the restoration of the property 
and lands of the Christians; the edict adverted to in a 
previous chapter, which restricted all the privileges granted 
in the Edict of Milan to th6 members of the catholic church, 
being now as fully applicable to the east as to the west. 
Indeed, Eusebius himsolf asserts this ; since, in stating that 
Constantine's enactments wesre carried into effect, he says, 
" Those persons who were legally entitled to it, received ^e 
benefit of the emperor's liberalily." 

Thus, throughout the whole empire, the catholic church 
became established. By imperial edicts and regulations, this 
body of diristian professors was selected as the exclusive 
depository of divine truth and salvation, and all dissidents, 
of whatever name or character, were either ignored or 
persecuted. 

The other edict, issued about the same time, was addressed 
to the people of the provinces, " concerning the error of 
polytheism." It professes to be an exposition of Constan- 
tino's own religious views and experience, and is quite 
equal to anything of the kind ever issued by a monarch. 
After contrasting the piety and humanity of his father with 
the cruelty of the persecutors, and tracing the origin of 
the Diocletian persecution to the silence of the oracle of 
Apollo, which was attributed to the influence of the 
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Christiaiis, he gives an account of the impression produced 
on his own mind by these events, and by the retribntion 
that overtook the persecutors. He tiien confesses the efficacy 
of the standard of the cross in all the victories he had 
obtained ; offers up prayer and praise to God, in a singular 
strain of humility and invective, and concludes as follows :-^ 

" These are our words ; and we have enlarged on these 
topics more than our ordinary clemency would have dic- 
tated, because we were unwilling to dissemble or be &lse 
to the true faith ; and the more so, since we understand 
there are some who say that the rites of the heathen 
temples, and the power of darkness, have been entirely 
removed. We should indeed have earnestly recommended 
such removal to all men, were it not that the rebellious 
spirit of those wicked errors still continues obstinately 
fixed in the minds of some, so as to discourage the hope of 
any general restoration of mankind to the ways of truth."* 

Such was the spirit in which Constantine commenced his 
reign as sole and universal ruler. It was evidently his 
design to set up the catholic church as the established 
church of the empire, and to uproot the ancient paganism 
on the one hand, and all dissident christian sects on the 
other, whenever the safety of the state permitted so great 
a change to be brought about. From this time, all his 
measures were concerted with a view to the accomplishment 
of this object. It was, undoubtedly, a grand design to 
abolish polytheism, to close the temples of idolatry, to put 
an end to all the absurd and polluting rites of the old 
superstition ; and in their place to establish the one church 
of the faithfiil. But to effect this by authority and force 
was not only inconsistent with the genius of Christianity, 
and the precept and example of its divine Founder, but was 
also to introduce new evils, which in the long run might 
prove as pernicious and lasting as those that were removed* 
11 Constantine had simply tolerated all religions, favouring 
none, enacting equitable laws for the prevention of public 
scandal, intolerance, crime, and injustice, and within these 

* For the above edicts, see Life of Constantine, book ii. chaps. 
48-60. 
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limits had permitted the utmost latitude of speech and wor- 
ship, how different a result would have attended his measures 
from what has actually heen witnessed. The conflict hetween 
Christianity and headienism might have been more pro- 
tracted ; but the result would have been more satisfactory. 
The differences between Christians might have been more 
numerous ; but they would have been conducted in a better 
spirit, and have terminated in a truer catholicity — ^that of 
truth and reason, instead of authority and form. No one can 
blame Gonstantine for not foreseeing how his interference 
with the religion of the Christians would so affect its cha- 
racter as to prepare the way of the papacy, and terminate 
in the establishment of the greatest instrmnent of spiritual 
despotism the world ever saw — a despotism inyolving 
evils inconceivably worse than those of heathenism ; but 
he is justly chargeable with the sin and presumption of 
imagining that he knew how to promote the grand designs 
of the christian economy better than the divine Author of 
that economy himself. When ecclesiastical historians dis- 
tinguish between the establishment of Christianity by the 
secular power, and the evils which followed, approving of 
the former and freely censuring the latter ; when, as some 
modem writers have done,* they afiSrm that the establish- 
ment of the church by Constiuitine was in itself highly 
beneficial to the progress of religion, while in the same 
breath they lament over the errors, divisions, superstitions, 
corruptions, and despotism, that attended or followed it; 
they seem to forget two things — ^first, that Christianity is 
such in its own nature and genius, that directly it is esta- 
blished by force it loses its original character altogether ; 
and, secondly, that the church established by Constantine 
was, by the very form it assmned as a catholic and hier- 
archical system, the embodiment and exponent of prin- 
ciples essentially anti-christian, and, therefore, fitted to 
become the subservient instrument of despotism, and the 
fruitful source of the evils that are so much deprecated. 

* See Waddington's History of the Church, chap. vi. p. 85. 
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The profession of the christian faith thus puhlicly made by 
Constantine, was followed by a multiplicity of measures 
directed, if not adapted, to increase the ranks of the chrifih 
tian party. Strong inducements were held out to the 
inhabitants of the various cities to embrace the religion of 
the victorious monarch. The municipal privileges of such 
as showed great zeal on behalf of the catholic church were 
augmented, and bribes were offered to the poor to submit to 
the paternal care of the bishops. In Rome alone, twelve 
thousand adults were baptized in one year, each convert 
receiving, as a present from the emperor, a white garment 
and twenty pieces of gold.* The subjugated barbarian 
nations rendered a nominal reverence to the cross, and were 
too loyal not to listen to the instructions of the christiaii 
bishops sent amongst them; while missionaries, attended 
by a large retinue of servants, and fully equipped for their 
undertaking, travelled to the extremities of the empire, 
and visited the remotest nations, for the purpose of aug- 
menting the number of the faithful. By tiiese means, the 
ranks of the christian party were soon multiplied, and those 

* Baronius, Annal. Eccl. a.d. 324. 
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of the pagans diminished. It is not surprising, when we 
know the methods adopt^ for making converts, that the 
last to yield to the new religion were the npper classes, 
upon whom the hribes of the emperor would have less effect 
than on their poorer fellow-citizens. Strong inducements, 
howeyer, were held out to some of the highest rank, in 
the shape of offices of distinction and emolument. The 
governors of the several provinces, we are informed, *' were 
mostly such as were devoted to the saving faith ; and if any 
appeared inclined to adhere to gentile worship, he forhade 
them to offer sacrifices. This law applied, also, to those 
Irho surpassed the provincial governors in rank and 
dignity, and even to those who occupied the highest 
station. K they were Christians, they were free to act 
consistently with their profession ; if oljierwise, the law re- 
quired them to abstain from idolatrous sacrifices."* While 
a ehristian profession was thus honoured, paganism was 
discountenanced by laws and regulations, wldch, if not 
liiUy carried into effect, indicated the determination of 
Gonstantine to extirpate it. The erection of idolatrous 
images, divination, heathen arts and practices, and sacri- 
fices, were prohibited by law.f Meanwhile, orders were 
issued to the bishops of the various provinces to repair the 
old churches, and erect new and larger ones, care being 
taken to ornament and embellish them in the most costly 
and gorgeous maaner ; that by this means the people at 
large might not feel that they had made any sacrifice of 
their taste in passing over from the old religion to the new. 
Having made these arrangements for the external ad- 
vancement of the catholic church, Gonstantine now busied 
himself with the differences that existed amongst its 
members, and endeavoured to reduce all things to peace 
and unity. The Arian controversy, which sprang up at 

* Life of Gonstantine, book ii. chap. 4^. 

t Most historians affirm that these regulations extended only to 
private sacrifices, and that the temples were open during the whole 
of Constantine's reign. Eusebius, however, is positive respecting 
the law of prohibition kself. See Life of Gonstantine, book ii. 
chap. 45, 
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Alexandria some time be&ce tJds, and idddi oeenioned sor 
much diHciwriwi £nr many yeazs to come, ma not tiie only 
controreny that seemed to call for a settlement. SBa 
design was, as he himself informs ns, ** to hring the divene 
judgments formed hy all nations lespecting the Deily to a 
condition^ as it were, of settled nnifbnnity ; and to restore 
a healthy tone to the system of the world, then soflfermy 
under the malignant power of a grievous distemp 
These objects, he thought, might he efiEected hy the ex- 
CTcise of his superior discernment and authority: the first, 
by what he tenns, ^ the secret gase of the mental eye;" 
and the latter, hy ^ the aid of military power."* The latter 
object was more easQy accomplished than the former. 
Although he sent Florins, the bishop of Gordoya, his trusty 
adriser and agent, to Alexandria, for the purpose of recon- 
ciling Alexander the bishop, and Arius the presbyter, with 
many persuasions to peace and unity, backed ^his im- 
perial authority, he found them still at Taziancct Indeed, 
the more he meddled with the church, i^ more he found it 
divided. '^ The effects of that envious spirit," says Euse- 
Mus, " which so disturbed the peace of the churches of God 
in Alexandria, together with the Theban and Egyptian 
schism, continued to cause him no little anxiety of mind. 
For, in fact, in every city, bishops vrere engaged in obstinate 
conflict with bishops, and people rising against people ; and 
almost, like the &bled Symplegades, coming into violent 
collision vrith each other. Nay, some were so far trans- 
ported beyond the bounds of reasoui as to be guilty of 
reckless and outrageous conduct, and even to insult the 
statues of the emperor." 

Constantine was not the man to be baffled by these 
difficulties. He had made up his mind to rule in the 
church, as weU as in the empire. In the language of hia 
biographer, who extols his conduct, and sees no incongruity 
in his ftagnniiiig gach a position in relation to Ghristf s pro- 

* life of Constantine, book ii. chap. 65. 

t Eiuebius gives a particular account of this embassy, together 
with a copy of Constantine's letter to the disputants. Ibid, 
chaps. 61—73. 
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fefised people, *'he at once aroiued the energies of his 
ndnd, and declared that he must prosecute to the utmost 
this war also against the secret adversary who was disturh- 
ing" the peace of the church."* The result of his delihera- 
tions was the convcication of the celehrated council of 
Nice, which met on May or June 20th, 325. According to 
Eusebius, who was present, more than two hundred and 
fifty bishops, accompanied by a crowd of presbyters and 
deacons, assembled in obedience to the imperial injunction ; 
representatiyes of the cathoHc church, from all the principal 
cities of Europe, Asia, and Africa. The expenses of the 
council, including the journeys of those who were sum- 
moned, and the "sumptuous provision'' frimished daily^ 
were defrayed by the emperor. The meetings, which lasted 
for more than two months, were held at first in the church, 
but afterwards in the palace; and the emperor presided 
over the deliberations. The scene which presented itself 
wh^ he entered the assembly has been graphically 
described by his biographer :—*-'< As soon as the whole 
assembly had seated themselves with becoming gravity, a 
general silence prevailed, in expectation of the emperor's 
arrival. And first of all three of his immediate family 
entered in succession, and others also preceded his approach, 
not of the soldiers or guards who usiully accompanied him^ 
but only friends who avowed the faitb. of Christ. And 
now, all rising at the signal which indicated the emperor's 
entrance, at last he Imnself proceeded through the midst of 
the assembly, like some heavenly messenger of God, clothed 
in raiment which glittered as it were with rays of light, 
reflecting the glowing radiance of a purple robe, and 
adorned with the brilHant splendour of gold and precious 
stones. Such was the external appearance of his person ; 
and with regard to his mind, it was evident that he was 
distinguished by piety and godly fear* This was indicated 
by his downcast eyes, the blush on his countenance, and the 
modesty of his gait. For the rest of his personal excel- 
lences, he surpassed all present in height of stature and 
beauty of form, as well as in majestic dignity of mien, 

* Life of Constantine, book iii. chi^. 5. 
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aiid invincible strength and yigonr. All these graces, 
united to a snayity of manner, and a serenity becoming bis 
imperial station, declared the excellence of his mental 
qnalities to be above aU praise. As soon as he had advanoed 
to the npper end of the seats, at first he remained standing, 
and when a low chair of wrought gold had been set £>r 
him, he waited nntil the bishops had beckoned to him, and 
then sat down, and after him the whole assembly did the 
same.''* 

After Ensebins, who occupied a chief place in the 
assembly, had addressed the emperor in a laodatory speech, 
the emperor rose, and, explaining his reasons for calling 
them together, exhorted them to become nnited in one 
judgment, removing^ the perplexities of controversy, and 
embracing the principles of peace. Then the budnefls 
began ; which, if not the real business, was such as might 
have been expected, notwithstanding the emperor's presence, 
in such an age, and in such a heterogeneous assembly. 
Bishop accused bishop, and n^hbour recriminated with 
neighbour ; all their great and petty jealousies came out ; 
all their differences w^e exposed. This lasted for some 
time; and a more violent controversy than any that had 
yet arisen seemed to threaten vthe catholic church. But 
the emperor knew the materials he iiad to deal with, and 
acted accordingly. He allowed the storm to spend itself; 
gave a patient hearing to all alike ; received every proposi- 
tion with attention.; and succeeded by alternate threats 
and smiles in allaying their animosities, and reducing them 
to outward unity.f The result of these deliberations is 
well known. The Arians were condemned : the doctrine of 
the church in reference to several important points was 
determined, and a dear line, which served its purpose for 
some time, was drawn between orthodoxy and hetGm>doxy ; 
several canons, or regulations, were passed, affecting the 

* Life of Constantinef book iii. chap. 10. 

t Eusebius himself was opposed to the decision of the council, 
but yielded. Theodoret (lib. i. cap. 12) has preserred an original 
letter of his, in which he attempts to justify his conduct. (Bee 
Gibbon, Hist, of the Decline and Fall, &c., chap. 21.) 
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observances and discipline of the Christians ; and an epistle 
was addressed to the churches generally on the topics that 
had c<»ne under deliberation.* 

Constantine had already declared, that all who resisted 
the decision of the council should be banished ; and two, at 
least, of the dissidents suffered this penalty— Ensebins, 
bishop of Nicomedia, and Anns, presbyter of Alexandria. 
The disciples of the latter were branded in one of the 
imperial edicts, addressed to the bishops and people ; and 
capital ponishment was denounced against all in whose 
hands his writings might be fotmd.t In his letter to the 
churches respecting this council, Constantine affirms that 
every question received due and fiall examination, so that 
*' no room was left for i^irther discussion or controversy in 
relation to the £uth." Such, however, was his indifference 
or fickleness, that, before three years had elapsed, or in 327, 
Eusebius was restored to his bishopric, and Arius to the 
royal favour ; the faith of the latter was approved by the 
council of Jerusalem, and a command was issued by the 
emperor that he should be formally admitted to the com- 
munion in the cathedral of Byzantium; and a little lat^, 
the chief opponents of Arius — ^Athanasius of Alexandria, 
Eustathius of Antioch, and Paul of Constantinople— were 
deposed and banished in their turn. Such were the firuits 
of the first Gecumenical or imiversal council, and such the 
proo& of Constantino's wisdom in interfering in matters 
pertaining to reUgious doctrine and observance. Mean- 
while, the catholic church was rent by division and strife as 
much as before, and the measures adopted to aUay these 
evils only served to augment and mtdtiply them. 

While these ecclesiastical matters were proceeding, other 
events occurred, some of a pubHc and others of a more 

* On the subject of this council see besides Eusebius, Socrates, 
lib. i. cap. 9 ; Theodoret, lib. i. cap. 12; Semler, cent. iv. cap. 3 ; 
Mosheim, Eccl. Hist. cent. iv. part. ii. chap. 6 ; Gibbon, chap. 21 ; 
Waddiogton's Hist, of the Church, chap. 7. 

t ** If any man be found to hare concealed a copy of those books, 
and not to have instantly produced it and thrown it into the fire, 
he shall be put to death." — Socrates, Hiat. Eeol,, lib. 1. cap. 10. 
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private nature, illastrating either the policy or temper (xf 
Constantine. He completed the twentieth year of his reign 
soon after the termination of the conncil of Nice, and gave 
directions that the fact shonld be celebrated throughout 
the empire. Festivals were consequently held in aU the 
provinces, while the emperor himself repflored to Eome and 
observed the vicennalia with much pomp and magnificence, 
and in the midst of general rejoicings. The citizens, it was 
thought, would be gratified by the visit, which was more 
protracted than usual, extending through the months of 
July, August, and September. Eusebius has recorded his 
delight at the reception given to himself and his fellow- 
ecclesiastics with a childish vanity that is somewhat amusing. 
** Not one of the bishops," he writes, " was wanting at the 
imperial banquet, the circumstances of which were splendid 
beyond description. Detachments of the body-guard and 
other troops surrounded the entrance of the pidace with 
drawn swords, and through the midst of these the men of 
God proceeded without fear into the innermost of the impe- 
rial apartments, in which some were the emperor's own com- 
panions at table, while others reclined on couches arranged 
on either side. One might have thought that a picture of 
Christ's kingdom was thus shadowed forth, and that the 
scene was less like a reality than a dream." * After this, 
the emperor presented gifts to aU the bishops, according to 
their rank; and dismissed them to their several charges, 
with injunctions to attend to their duties and observe the 
decisions of the council of Nice. 

Scarcely had these rejoicings terminated, before circum- 
stances occurred in the family of Constantine that still 

* Life of Constantine, book iii. chap. 15. If the character of 
Eusebius were not well known, one might have supposed that he 
wrote ironically rather than seriously. The bishop is right however : 
it is a dream, and no real representation of the kingdom of Christ. 
Brawn swords without, and luxurious ease within— such is the 
picture of the church of that age. Of course, the men of God 
passed between the drawn swords without fear ; because they had 
submitted to the decisions of the imperial council. But what if 
they had refused to do so ? 
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throw a dark clond over his memory, which neither the 
statements of contemporaries, nor the elucidations of com- 
mentators and critics, whether Mends or adversaries, can 
dissipate. We have already adverted to the eldest son of 
Constantino as the *' nnfortmiate Crispns." The tragic 
story we are about to narrate will justify the appellation. 
He was the son of Minervina, and according to the most 
impartial historians an able and accomplished youth. At 
the age of seventeen he was promoted to the rank of Caesar, 
and signalized himself in the administration of Gaul by 
several successful expeditions against the Germans. We 
have already noticed his daring and skill in forcing the 
straits of the Hellespont, during the siege of Byzantium, 
and the important bearing of that action on the event of 
the war. In consequence of these exhibitions of both naval 
and military genius, he rose high in the public favour, and 
his name was associated with that of Ck>nstantine in the 
acclamations of the people, who could not imagine other- 
vnae than that the father of such a son would be proud of 
the flattering notice. The popularity of Crispus, however, 
is thought to have been the cause of his ruin. From that 
time the emperor regarded him with jealousy, slighted him, 
promoted his infant brother, Constantius, to the rank of 
Ceesar in his stead, and confined him almost as a prisoner 
to the court It is possible that Crispus may have resented 
these indignities; he may even have Ustened to counsels 
that somewhat bordered on conspiracy. No matter; the 
treatment he experienced was unmerited, and might have 
been expected to produce bitter fruits. At the very time 
when Constantino was legislating for the peace and unity 
of the church, he was forming plans for the destruction of 
his son. He issued an edict in October, 325, that hinted 
at conspiracy, and invited informers to acquaint him with 
whatsoever might lead to its detection.* The snare was 
thus laid, and Crispus was secretiy accused to his father. 
The trial, if trial it may be called, was brief and secret. In 
the midst of the public rejoicings at Home, already adverted 

* Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit. iv. 
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to and described by Eusebius with so much satififiGU^tion, as if 
nothing had occurred, to disturb the general harmony and 
enthusiasm, the brave youth was seized and bound, hurried 
away under a strong guard to Fola, in Istria, and there 
executed. Niebuhr justifies Constantine in this act of 
parental cruelty and baseness^ on the ground that Crispus 
may have entertained thoughts of conspiracy.* There is 
no proof of this. But, supposing that abundant proof were 
adduced, and that Constantine was convinced of the guilt 
of Crispus, what must be thought of the temper of the man 
who, not satisfied witii banishment, could give secret orders 
for the murder of his son in cold blood ? The deed appears 
yet more criminal, when we remember, that, at this very 
time, Constantine was assuming the character of a christian 
emperor and bishop ; entertaining at his table the represen- 
tatives of the catholic church ; inditing epistles, and making 
orations, in which he claimed to be regarded as under the 
special direction of the Almighty ; professing to be deeply 
concerned for the promotion of true piety and charity ; and 
allowing, himself to be extolled to the skies as the most 
eminent of saints. 

Crispus was not the only victim of Constantine's jealousy 
at this unhappy period. Young licinius, the son of the 
late Augustus, was also involved in his fate. He was a 
mere boy of eleven years of age, having been bom in a.d. 
31d« Although Caesar, he could only have enjoyed the 
title, without sharing in the responsibilities of the office ; 
since he was elevated to the dignity at the same time 
with Crispus and young Coiistantine, in the year A.D. 317, 
or before he was two years old. His mother, Constantia, 
was Constantine's fisivourite sister, whom he had first be- 
trothed, and afterwards given in marriage to Licinius, with 
his own hand. When his life seemed in jeopardy, Con- 

* Lectures on the Hist, of Rome, lectlxxix. Gibbon gives a very 
searching and impartial view of the whole case, as also of that of 
Licinius and Fau8ta,well fortified by carefully- selected authorities. 
Hist, of the Decline and Fall, &c., chap. 18. See also Manso, 
Leben Constantins des Grossen, pp. 64— G7. 
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stantia pleaded for him with all the paadon of a mother, 
and with all the confidence of a sister ; but neither prayers 
nor tears ayailed. His name and rank were his only crime. 
Qvei ' wl iehned with grief and horror, Gonstantia did not 
long surviye her innocent child ; bnt died in the course of 
ihe following year. 

The awful tragedy was not yet ended. Fansta, the 
empress, and mother of all Gonstantine's remaining children^ 
was the next to suffer. It appears that she was in some 
way implicated, not in the alleged conspiracy, but in the 
death of Grispus, of whom she had become jealous, lest his 
sc^erior merits should extinguish the hopes of her own 
children. It is probable that she had aided the informers 
in their allegations respecting Grispus, and according to 
some had imputed to him criminal intentions respecting 
herself. It is difficult to ascertain the praise truth re-^ 
specting these matters, on account of the secrecy in which 
Gonstantine veiled all his proceedings in relation to 
them. It is probable, however, that soon after the death 
of Gri&fpus a charge of heinous guilt was brought against 
Fausta, and that she was put to death during the same 
year.* " Helena, the aged mother of Gonstantine," says 
Gibbon, " lamented and revenged the untimely fate of her 
grandson Grispus : nor was it long before a real or pre- 
tended discovery was made, that Fausta herself entertained 
a criminal connexion with a slave belonging to the imperial 
stables. Her condemnation and punishment were the 
instant consequences of the charge ; and the adulteress was 
suffocated by the steam of a bath, which, for that purpose, 
had been heated to an extraordinary degree. By some it 
will perhaps be thought, that the remembrance of a' con- 
jugal union of twenty years, and the honour of their com- 
mon offspring, the destined heirs of the throne, might have 
softened the obdurate heart of Gonstantine ; and persuaded 
him to suffer his wife, however gnilty she might appear, to 

* Manso, Leben Constantins des Grossen, pp. 67, 370. Gibbon 
refers to two orations which seem to imply that she was alive many 
years after this. Julian, Orat. i.; Monod. in Constantin. Jun. c. 4, 
ad calcem Eutrop., edit. Havercamp. 
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expiate her offences in a solitaiy prison. Bnt it seems a 
superfluous labour to weigh the propriety, unless we could 
ascertain the truth of this singular event."* 

Eusebius makes no reference whateyer to these events in 
his life of Constantine ; his object being to say nothing but 
good of his patron, and the author of so many benefits to 
the clergy of the catholic church. The Koman people, 
however, appear to have exercised their judgment on the 
subject, and gave expression to their secret indignation, in 
the only way possible under so watchful a despotism, by a 
libel affixed to the palace-gate, which compared the reign 
of Constantine to that of the tyraonical and blood-thirsly 
Nero.f It was this state of feeling, amongst other things, 
that probably induced Constantine to quit the city of Borne, 
never to return to it; and to contemplate the erection of 
another that might, if possible, eclipse it in greatness and 
splendour, and at the same time bear his name down to 
liie remotest posterity. Since nothing memorable occurred 
during the next three years, a.d. 327 — 329, we pass jon to 
the time when he began to carry this design into execution. 

* Hist, of the Decline and Fall, &c., chap. 18. 
t Sidon. Apollinar. y. 8, cited by Gibbon, ibid. 



CHAPTER XII. 

GONSTAiniNS BVtLDS THE CITY OF C0N8TANTIN0PLB— ITS MAGNIFI- 
CENCE AND COSTLINESS — ^HIS OCCUPATION AFTER THIS PEEIOD 
— HIS EDICTS AOAINST HERETICS, AND THEIR OPERATION — ^TRI- 
CENVAIJA AND CONTBMPORANEOtTS EVENTS — ^PROVIDES HIMSELF 
A TOMB IN THE CHURCH AT CONSTANTINOPLE — ^HIS LAST SICKNESS 
AND BAFTIBM--HIS DEATH AND BURIAL— RETROSPECT OF HIS 
UFE, CHARACTER, AND GOVERNMENT. A.D. 330 — 337. 

The determination of Oonfitantine to found a new city that 
should rival, if not surpass, Rome in extent and splendour, 
has been attributed to various motives, personal, political, 
and religious. It seems highly probable that his chief 
object was to increase the lustre of his name and reign, and 
to transmit it to posterity by a monument as magnificent 
and permanent as the wealth and skiU of man could 
construct. For some time he was undecided in the choice 
of a suitable locality ; and Thessalonica, Sardica, and 
ancient Troy, have been mentioned as presenting claims 
that rivalled those of Byzantium. The last-named place 
was at length fixed upoi^ ; and its superior advantages have 
but to be named to be at once recognised. Its central 
situation, between Asia and Europe,— its temperate 
climate, fertile soil, capacious harbour, and easy access, 
point it out as one of the most desirable localities in the 
world for a great and populous city. The original city, 
founded by Byzas, the navigator, six hundred and fifty-six 
years before the christian era, and rebuilt and fortified 
afterwards by the Spartan general Pausanias, was by no 
means insignificant. Some of its public edifices were 
deemed of sufficient importance to be retained imder the 
new plan. With this exception, however, in the course of 

I 
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a few years, all was changed. The walls of a new city, 
measuring in circmnference between ten and eleven miles, 
girded a mass of innumerable edifices, including theatres, 
public and private baths, porticoes, granaries, reservoirs, 
senate halls, courts of justice, churches, palaces, capacious 
mansions, a capitol, and hippodrome. To adorn the city, 
Greece and Asia were despoiled of their rarest omament» ; 
and the bronze colossal statue of Apollo, supposed to be the 
work of Phidias, was fixed upon a lofty column in the 
centre of the forum, which the citizens had the option of 
regarding as the image of the god of day, or of the emperor 
Constantine himself. The cost of this great undertaking 
has been variously estimated; but it must have been 
immense. The expense of constructing the walls, porti- 
coes, and aqueducts alone, is computed as being little less 
than three millions of pounds. The foundations were laid, 
and the city was dedicated, in the year 330, by Constantine 
himself, who claimed to have commenced the work under 
the command and by the direction of the supreme God. 

From this time Constantine took up his residence in the 
new city, called after his name ; he devoted much of his 
time to the progress of his grand design. Lured by bribes, 
and by the great privileges bestowed on the inhabitants, an 
immense population was soon gathered within its walls ; 
and, although many generations have passed away, and 
the empire itself has long since perished, the name of the 
great monarch is still commemorated by the city to which 
he gave rise.* 

The remaining incidents of the life of Constantine are 
not of sufficient interest to be dwelt upon in detail. Ex- 
cepting the war against the Goths in 332, and against the 
Sarmatians in 334, the peace of the empire was undisturbed 
during the rest of his reign. Fresh churches were built in 
celebrated localities, and some of them were dedicated by 
Constantine himself.t The catholic church received his 
attention and patronage as before ; and, from time to time, 

* 8ee Gibbon's Hist, of the Decline and Fall, &c., chap. 17, for a 
full and splendid description of the city and its history, 
t Eusebius, Life of Constantine, book iii. chaps. 25—53. 
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edicts were issued* which showed how completely the 
clergy were snJbservient to the will of their new master. 
He also framed more stringeat measures than ever against 
paganism, closing many of the heathen temples, and de- 
spoiling and destroying their idols.* 

It was also during this period that severe laws were 
enacted against the heretics, who were persecuted with a 
personal rancour and malice that afford an edifying proof 
of the paternal government of Constantine. ** Understand 
now," says he, addressing them in one of his edicts, " by 
this present statute, ye Novatians, Valentinians, Marcio- 
nites, Paulians, ye who are called Cataphrygians, and aU 
ye who devi^ and support heresies by means of your 
private assemblies, with what a tissue of falsehood and 
vanity, with what destructive and venomous errors, your 
doctrines are inseparably interwoven ; so that through you 
the healthy soul is stricken with disease, and the living 
becomes the prey of everlasting death. Ye haters aud 
enemies of truth and life, in league with destruction ! . . . 
Why do I still bear with such abounding evil ? . , . Why 
not at once strike at the root of so great a mischief by a 
public manifestation of displeasure ? " Such was the 
haughty and bitter language in which he addressed some 
of the holiest men and purest Christians of his day. But 
words would have fallen harmless upon them, as he very 
well knew. Therefore the edict proceeds to forbid their 
assembling together, in the following terms : — " We give 
warning by this present statute, that none of you hence- 
forth presume to assemble yourselves together. We have 
directed, accordingly, that you be deprived of all the houses 
in which you are accustomed to hold your assemblies ; and 
our care in this respect esctends so far as to forbid the 
holding of your superstitious and senseless meetings, not 
in public merely, but in any private house or place what- 
soever. Let those of you, therefore, who are desirous of 
embracing the true and pure religion, take the far better 
course of entering the catholic church, and uniting with it 

* Ibid, chaps. 54 — 58 ; Labanius, Orat. pro TempUs, edit. 
Oothofred, p. 9. 
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in holy fellowship, whereby you will be enabled to airiye 
at the knowledge of the tnitii. In any cafiei the delusions 
of yonr perverted understandings must entirely cease to 
mingle with and mar the felicity of our present times ; I 
mean the impious and wretched doublemindedness of 

heretics and schismatics And in order that this 

remedy may be applied with effectual power, we have 
commanded that you be positively deprived of eve^ry 
gathering-point for your superstitious meetings, I mean aU 
the houses of prayer (if such be worthy of the name) which 
belong to heretics, and that these be made over without 
delay to the catholic church ; that any other places be con-* 
fiscated to the public service, and no facility whatever be 
left for any ^ture gathering."* 

The sufferings that resulted from these cruel statutes 
must have been manifold. But the sighs and groans of the 
victims were stifled by the hand of power, and have not 
reached our times in any articulate manner. The testi- 
mony of Eusebius, who approved of Constantine's severity, 
is sufficient to show that the very letter and spirit of the 
command issued by the head of the cathoHc church was 
observed. The conventicles of that day were either closed 
or transferred by an impious act of iigustice to the domi- 
nant church, and the worshippers scattered. ** The members 
of the entire body became united and compacted in one 
harmonious whole ; and the one catholic church, at unity 
with itself, shone with Ml lustre, while no heretical or 
schismatical body anywhere continued to exist. And the 
credit of having achieved this mighty work our heaven- 
protected emperor alone was able to attribute to himself."t 
While Oonstantine was thus evincing his own intolerance 
at home, he sought to procure some relief for persecuted 
Christians abroad. In the year 333, he verote a letter to 
Sapor, the king of Persia, commending them to his protec- 
tion, and not vdthout success. Such wm the kind of con- 
sistency he observed in relation to matters of conscience and 
religion. 

* Eusebius, Life of Constantine, book iii. chaps. 64, 65. 
t Ibid, book iU. chap. 66. 
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In July, 335, Gonstantme celebrated the thirtieth anni- 
▼ersaiy of his accession to the throne, in the midst of great 
pomp and splendour, at Constantinople. A little time 
before he had dedicated the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem, and shortly after, the marriage ceremony of 
his second son Gonstantius was observed with great re- 
joicings. On all these occasions, Gonstantine lavished his 
gifts with great munificence, and was surrounded and 
followed by an immense number of bishops. During the 
same year he received presents of a costly kind from the 
Indians, and appointed his sons to act as Cffisars in the 
three provinces of the empire — Gonstantine the younger in 
the west, Gonstantius in the east, and Gonstans in Italy, the 
European east, and Africa. He thus seemed to be making 
provision fbr his own decease, which was not far distant. 
In the following year, he meditated and actually commenced 
an expedition against the Persians ; but was reconciled by 
overtures of peace, and entered on friendly relations with 
that people. His last public act was the erection and con* 
secration of a church in honour of the aposties at Gonstan* 
tinople, in which marble, gold, and Gorinthian brass, 
indicated the state of wealth and luxury to which Ihe 
catholic church had attained through his bounty. The 
act, however, vras not whoUy disinterested ; for, as^Eusebius 
informs us, he had made choice of this spot in the prospect 
of his own death, <' anticipating, with extraordinary fervour 
of faith, that his body would share their titie with the 
aposties themselves, and that he should thus even after 
death become the subject with them of the devotions which 
should be performed to their honour in this place. He 
accordingly caused twelve coffins to be set up in this church, 
like sacred pillars, in honour and memory of the apostolic 
number, in the centre of which his own was placed, having 
six of theirs on either side of it."* 

We are not surprised after this to hear of the Asiatic 

pomp and effeminacy that characterised him in his last 

years ^ his false hair of varied colours — his sparkling 

ilift^ftin, collars, and bracelets, profusely adorned with gems 

* EusebiuB, Life of Constaxitine, book iv. chap. 60. 
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and peork — and his embroidefed and TBiiegated robe of sOk 
and gold.* The yanity — ^little short of Uasphemj— that 
suggested a central place for his bod j between the tombs of 
the holj apostles, most haTe been orerweening enough for 
any absordity. 

Shortfy after this, dming die festtral of Easter, Con* 
stantine was seized with sickness, and anticipating a fatal 
termination of it, he requested to be baptized. He made 
an appeal to the bishops assembled at Ijicamedia, earnestly 
desiring them to bestow npon him ** the blessing of tiuut 
seal which oonfers immortaHty." At the conclnsion of the 
ceremony, ** he arrayed himseif in imperial Testments, white 
and brilliant as the light, and reclined on a conch of llie 
purest white, refusing to clothe himself with the purple 
any more. He then lifted his Toice and poured forth, a 
strain of thanksgiving to God; after which he added tlieae 
words : * Now I know that I am truly blessed ; now I feel 
assured that I am accounted worthy of immortality, and 
am made a partaker of diyiue light.' "f 

The bishop who performed the ceremony was EusebiuSy 
of Nicomedia, the very bishop whom he had depriyed and 
banished for his heretical opinions some years befcie; and 
the ceremony itself must haye suggested some unwelcome 
reflections in the minds of those heads of the church who 
were present. The holy catholic church, which stickled so 
much for rites and ceremonies, that were her Tery life and 
soul, had tamely submitted for more than twenty years to 
the authority and decisions of a monarch who, according to 
their own theory, had not belonged to their body until now. 
It would be futile to attempt any ezplanati(m of a fiict» 
which, howeyer interpreted, remains a lasting stigma on 
the character of the monarch and of the church which paid 
him so much adulation and homage. 

Soon after his baptism, or on the 22nd of May, 337» the 
great Constantine died at Aquyrion, in the suburbs of 
Nicomedia. The body was conyeyed to Constantinople, 
and there inteired in the place provided for it. For a long 

* Gibbon, Hisr. of the Decline and Fall, &c., chap. 18. 
t Bnsebltis, life of Constantine, book iy. chaps. 62, 63. 
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time, however, it lay in state, arrayed in purple, crowned 
with the diadem, and on a golden bed, in the imperial 
palace. Officers of state and of the anny, the chie& of the 
household and the bishops, approached the body at stated 
honrs, and on bended knee offered their homage ; so that, 
as Eusebius remarks, he contiaued to possess imperial power 
even after death. The foneral terminated by prayers 
offered up for the peace of his soul ; and his vast empire, 
with all the varied interests depending on it, descended to 
his sons. 

On reviewing the career of this remarkable man, it seems 
necessary to distinguish between the three strongly marked 
periods into which it is naturally divided : the first extend- 
ing from his accession to the throne of the west as Caesar, 
to the invasion of Italy ; the second from this period to the 
defeat of licinius at the battle of Chrysopolis, when he be- 
came sole and universal emperor ; and the third from this 
event till the time of his death. Little can be ascertained 
respecting his character during his early youth, on which 
to pronounce a decided opinion ; excepting that his quick 
natural talents, and the schooling he received under the 
obstacles thrown in his way by the jealousy of Diocletian 
and Galerius, fitted him to act the wary and energetic part 
that marked his subsequent life. During the first period 
of his reign, he reserved himself for future emergencies, and 
acted a prudential rather than a natural part ; strengthening 
himself in his position by the institution of a thorough 
system of discipline amongst his legions, and courting the 
ikvour of his subjects. During the second period, we see 
more of his true character. He had now made up his mind 
to absolute dominion, and pursued his aims with great 
circumspection and patience. On the whole, he was a 
gainer by putting himself at the head of a body like the 
catholic church, whose deficiency in numbers was more 
than compensated by their gratitude and zeal on his behalf, 
their superior moral power in the state, and by the sympa- 
thetic and formal unity they preserved tliroughout the 
whole empire, whatever the variations of place or dynasty. 
During the last period he revealed his true character, 
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because all, or nearly all, his aims were realized. The 
world and the church were both at his feet. His ambition 
was satisfied, and gave place to an inordinate vanity, which 
nothing conld suppress, broken in upon now and then, when 
the fit of jealousy was on him, by gusts of passion that 
swept away all the ties of natural feeling, and contrasted 
greatly with the moderation and temper of his earlier 
years. 

Of his general administration it is not easy to speak with 
brevity. Some of his laws were beneficial, and others mani- 
festly injurious; while the oppressive taxation rendered 
necessary by his expensive plans, in the building of Con*' 
stantinople, the government of the provinces, the mainte- 
nance of the army, and the aggrandizement of the church, 
tended greatly to the impoverishment and misery of the 
people at large. 

The changes effected in the form of government were 
very considerable ; but consisted mainly in an extension of 
the compKcated Asiatic system introduced by Diocletian* 
The principal magistrates were divided into three classes ; 
the Illustrious, the Kespectable, and the Honourable. The 
first embraced the consuls and patricians; the prsetorian 
prefects, including the prefects of Rome and Constanti- 
nople; the masters-general of the cavalry and infantry $ 
and the seven ministers of the palace who attended upon 
the emperor. The third embraced the senators and magis- 
trates generally ; and the second, such as obtained distinct 
tion amongst tiiem. liie consuls, formerly elected by the 
people, now derived their title, for it was little more, from 
the appointment of the emperor; it was, however, the 
highest next to that of the emperor, and was still considered 
the noblest reward of loyalty. The patricians were next 
in rank to the consuls, had familiar access to the emperor, 
and pre-eminence over the remaining officers of state ; but 
derived their dignity in the same manner as the consuls, 
and no longer from an hereditary title. The four pretorian 
prefects, whose ambition had formerly been formidable, on 
account of the military power entrusted to them, now 
became civil magistrates merely. Their jurisdiction cor- 
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responded with the four great divisions of the Koman 
empire — ^the Asiatic east, and Egypt ; the European east, 
inclnding niyricum, Pannonia, Macedonia, and Greece; 
central Europe, including Italy and Bhcetia, the islands of 
the Mediterranean and north Africa ; and western Europe, 
including Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Tingitania, or west 
Africa. Under these were thirteen vice-prefects, or counts, 
who were civil governors of the thirteen dioceses into 
which the empire was divided. Rome and Constantinople 
were excepted from the jurisdiction of the preetorian 
prefects, having prefects of their own. All these ofSlcers 
were appointed hy the emperor, and removeable at his 
pleasure. An immense number of subordinate officers, of ^ 
various orders and degrees, were also created from time to 
time, and the empire itself at length distributed into a 
hundred and sixteen provinces, witii an expensive civil 
establishment over each. The effect of such minute sub- 
divisions, and of the expensive system of government 
introduced in connexion with them, was seriously detri- 
mental to the prosperity of the people. 

A similar subdivision of officers was effected in the 
xniHtary administration of tiie empire, which was now 
entirely separated from the civil. The supreme miHtary 
command, under the emperor, was conferred on the 
masters-general, who were at first two in number, but 
afterwards eight. Under these were the counts and 
dukes, with a large number of inferior officers. The 
total army was greatiy increased, especially by barbarian 
auxiliaries, and large sums of money were required for 
its sustenance. 

The seven high functionaries of the palace were the 
chamberlain, or prefect of the bed-chamber ; the master of 
the offices, or home secretary; the quaestor, or lord chan- 
cellor ; the count of the sacred largesses, or treasurer ; the 
count of the private estate, or private treasurer ;' and two 
counts of the domestics, or commanders of the imperial 
life-guard. Besides these, two or three hundred agents, 
who combined the offices of messengers and spies, were 
employed in reporting the edicts and orders of the emperor 
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to the provinces, and in transmitting news from the pro- 
yinoes to him.* 

Snch was the hierarchy of the state, as brought to per- 
fectioD by Constantine and his successors. A similar sub- 
ordination was observable in ecclesiastical matters. A 
strict theory respecting the limits of the ecclesiastical and 
civil power was not laid down ; neither would it have been 
possible to adhere to it, had that been effected. The 
catholic hierarchy was nicely adapted to accomplish, in 
general, all the purposes of the emperor, who, at the same 
time, took care that it should never exercise an independent 
jurisdiction detrimental to his objects. Although he repre- 
sented himself as ** a bishop ordained by God to overlook 
whatever is external to the church,"t he never permitted 
any internal arrangements that were inconsistent with his 
imperial supremacy ; and his interference in the affairs of 
North Africa and at the council of Nice sufficiently proves 
that he regarded himself, and was regarded by the church, 
as its real, if not nominal head. Although the clergy 
endeavoured to make themselves as independent as possible 
of the other authorities of the state^ they acknowledged the 
emperor as their highest judge. They had not yet arrogated 
to themselves an independent jurisdictiop, by virtue of 
divine right and apostolic constitution. Even after the 
death of Constantine we find a bishop of Home regarding it 
as a distinction to be judged only by the emperor.^ The 
officers of the civil administration were appointed by Ck)n- 
stantine during their good behaviour; although the same 
rule was not followed in relation to ecclesiastical officers, an 
approximation was made towards it, by depositions in some 
cases, and a skilful management in filling up vacancies in 
others ; so that the bishops and clergy generally were sub- 
missive to his authority, and ready to yield to his plans. 

Respecting the sincerity of his christian profession it is 
impossible to speak with anything like satisfaction, not- 

• Gibbon, Hist, of the Decline and Fall, &c., chap. 17. 
t Eusebius, Life of Constantine, book iv. chap. 24. 
X EpistolaKom. Concilii ad Gratianum et Yalentlnianum Impp. 
A.D. 378, cited in Gieseler's Ecd. Hist. vol. i. p. 422. 
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withstanding all that has been written in his favour. In 
whatever light the subject is examined, the verdict of the 
unbiassed mind, the honest conscience, goes against him. 
The judgment of posterity will confirm the opinion ex- 
pressed by Niebuhr in the following words : — " The religion 
which he had in his head must have been a strange com- 
pound indeed. The man who had on his coins the inscrip- 
tion Sol invictus, who worshipped pagan divinities, consulted 
the haruspices, indulged in a number of pagan superstitions, 
shut up pagan temples, and interfered with the council of 
Nicsea, must have been a repulsive phenomenon, and was 
certainly not a Christian. He did not allow himself to be 
baptized till the last moments of his life, and those who 
praise him for this do not know what they are doing. He 
was a superstitious man, and mixed up his christian religion 
with all kinds of absurd superstitions and opinions. When, 
therefore, certain oriental writers call him lerairooToAoc 
(equal to the apostles), they do not know what they are 
saying ; and to speak of him as a saint is a profanation of 
the word."* 

But whatever the opinion respecting his sincerity, there 
can be no question as to the courage and ability with which 
he came forward to espouse the catholic party. He was 
just the man, and the only man, with sufficient daring in 
his composition to commence the gigantic work of first 
discountenancing and then of disestablishing paganism ; he 
was at the same time just the man to perceive in Catholicism 
that happy admixture of reHgious and poHtical suscepti- 
bilities which rendered it the fitting instrument of his 
purposes; neither was he long in ascertaining that by a 
little skilful management the whole body might be attached 
to his person, and be rendered subservient to his will. 
That he established Christianity, none who know what 
Christianity is will admit for a single moment; that he 
established the catholic church, and gave consoKdation, 
influence, and vast augmentation to the corruptions that by 
worldly influences and imperceptibly slow degrees had 
grown out of an originally pure and perfect system, cannot 

* Lectures on the Hist, of Eome, lect. Izxix. 
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be denied. This is not the place for speculating on the 
probable course which Christianity wonld hare taken, had 
Constantino never attempted to patronize and establish its 
professors ; it is enough to know that the example which 
he set to princes of interfering between the consciences of 
subjects and their God, was followed by a long train of 
eyils which haye proved a greater hindrance to the pro- 
pagation of genuine Christianity than all the persecutions 
ever inflicted on its adherents, and which it may take many 
ages even yet entirely to remove. 
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